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St. Louis Host to AASA 


GOLDEN KEY WINNERS 
HEW Secretary Marion B 
Folsom, honored with Miss 
Lila Windsor, 82, McRae, 
Ga., his former teacher 


Photos by Cari Purcell 


AASA Yearbook for 1958, was made educated than their parents were, the 
public at the meeting. The yearbook AASA was told 
compiled by ten public schoo! official: According to Purdue’s J. R. Mitchell 
usserted that too many communities had Tests made over the years indicate 
an “outmoded, entrenched” secondary that current high school students “com- 
school curriculum pare favorably with, and are in many 
The report urged the introduction of wavs superior in ac hievement to, those 
advanced courses and college instru f former years.” 
tional methods in the high schools. Thess The big difference, Mitchell declared 
course it said, could enable schools t not in the student but in the type of 
telesc« pe “three years of work into tv education he is getting. 
» that superior students « finish ir “Years ago.” he noted, “only the 
rk a year ahead brightest went beyond the eighth grade 
mmittee a took air 10w practically all do. Years ago the 
program of courses was strictly limited 
Now it covers a wide variety of academic 
and vocational subjects.” 
lent and t Perhaps the most novel proposal 
C.C. TRILLINGHAM | ' Is a mistaken eff lumy made at the conference came from 
New AASA Pres cher. } i] r all pupils in each grad Frank KR. Pauley, director of research 
ver, even if tod th schor for the Tulsa public schools, He said that 
hould | day 1 since young boys are less mature than 
is Wi ' ung girls, they should start school six 
months later than the girls. Or, if they 
FOR A BETTER-READ start at the same age, the boys should 
BETTER-INFORMED AMERI¢ be kept in first grade longer 
Newly elected AASA president, suc- 
ceeding Philip J. Hickey of St. Louis, 
is C. C. Trillingham, superintendent of 
Los Angeles County schools. President 
elect is Martin Essex, Akron, Ohio 
The St. Louis meeting, first of three 
regional meetings of the AASA, will be 
followed by meetings in San Francisco 
ind Cleveland 


Principals Meet 


With the focus of public attention now 


National I ibrary Week on the secondary schools, everyone has 


been telling high school principals what 


igh to do. Recently, principals got the op- 
the March 16-22, 1958 portunity to tell each other 
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Albert Einstein 


Scientist 


Behind the words of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 8 RITANNICA 


—the priceless authority of the world’s greatest minds! 


Nicholas Murray Butler 
Educator 


" // ‘is 


RRR : Yet the cost per word is far less than 
NG you pay for any other encyclopaedia 
: 


Would you pay Britannica’s 41 Nobel Prize winning 
contributors more than youd pay the other 5,032 


authorities ? 


Rear Admiral R. E. Byrd As an educator you would not give serious thought 
Explorer to any attempt to put a price tag on knowledge. Yet 
an because there is a school budget to consider, you do 


find yourself weighing costs—even for an educational 
tool as important as an encyclopaedia 


>o we thought you d like to know that vour recom 
mendation of “The Reference Standard of the World 

Gee e ‘ « 
corge B rnard She the Encyclopaedia Britannica is justified on the 
Playuright 
basis of dollars as well as sense. To achieve its com 
plete coverage, Eneye lopaedia Britanniv uses 30 
million words more than any other em clopaedia 


published in this country 


One of our researchers computed that Britannica 
costs $5.26 per million words while the other ree 
ognized sets range from $7.43 to $17.50 per million 


But we know you'll be more interested in the value 
that can't be measured: the authority of men like 
shy Masantes Otten those above and Britannica’s value to you as a 

Bacteriologiat leac her Send for free information prepare ad ¢ spe 

cially for educators, Write to the addre below 


Room 84-MC Educational De partment 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
125 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ilinoi« 


Arnold Teynbee 
Historian 
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nt Travel 
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Don’t Miss... 


How to Choose a College, If Any, by 
bnwc ver, “Harper's Magazine,” 
1958 IL hve 


ie Corporation gives sage advice to 


tudents comimg 


president of the Car 
spective students and their parents 
critics of the younger generation tor 
ing security and conformity, he at 
famil pressure of status-seeking 
failing to encourage the nat 
and will 


Hess idealism 


wre to experiment of youth 
4 Look at Continuity in the School 
Program, 19558 yearbook of the Associa 
tion for Curriculum Development. ACD 
jueried 3,000 boys and girls from kin- 
ergarten through high school to learn 
vhere the 


Most 
m to school work was moving to 


felt gaps in the school pro- 
vram often mentioned as an in 
ommunity—a reflection on the 


we % our society 


Social Studies Workbooks 

Answer Sheets Available 

have received the 
| Social Studies Skills Work 
ed by Scholastic Magazines 


who 


iswer keys relating to an 

of the Workbooks. For an 
inswer key Subscrip- 

ce Dept., Scholastic Magazines 
19nd St New York 6. N.Y 


name and give school] ad 


write 


vish to confine the distri- 
unswer sheets to faculty 

ily We regret the 
the out-of-date 


EDITORS 


error 
answet 


How to 
Liven Up 
Your 
BOOK 
FAIR 


ws rO enliven your Book Fair this 
spring? One good attention-getter 
is an exhibit showing a well-balanced 
home library 


clude 


dictionary 


Such a library might in 
a set of encyclopedias a good 


atlas, almanac and some 
good fiction and non-fiction 


You'll be 


show nh by 


surprise ad at the 
both 


would be a 


interest 
their 
idea to 


teen-agers and 


parents, It good 
have some duplicated forms available 
to take One 
year sold ten sets of encye lopedias at its 


Book 


book orde rs x hool last 


Bazaar! ) 


Script Contest 


Dramatic presentations in the school 


auditorium are loads of fun. They also 
to stimulate enthusiasm for Book 


If youd like 


check the « oupon below. 


serve 


Bazaars a dramatic script 
Many teachers write their own scripts 
If you have such a 
Scholastic Teacher would like 
Scholastic Teacher will 
award a classroom library of 25 books 
for best 


for such occasions 
script, 
to read it 


original suitable for 
presentation during Book Week. The 


script 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


script, 
Packet of 50 new book jockets “| 
Copy of the monveal @ 50¢ 


Copy 
Copy Adventures in Booklond 
Copy The 64-Book Question,” 
Copy Quiz Business, 
Copy 
Copy 
Signed 
Title 
School 


Cc ity 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 


Packet of the complete Book Bozoor kit, including the 36-pp 
Adventures in Bookland,”’ etc 
$1.00 


Large, colorful letters, spelling 8-O-O-K BAZAAR for wall display “ 50¢ 
famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster “1 25¢ 

assembly script “@ 25¢ 

TV assembly script “ 25¢ 
radio-assembly script “1 25¢ 

When the Bookworm Turned 
6é-pp. brochure on how to choose encyclopedias ond dictionories 


Please accompony orders with check or money order 


classroom library hard-cover 


partly 
i hose 1 


Script 


and partly paperback books—is 
for student free-time reading 


deadline; June 15 


Come to the Fair 
i Book 


ile relat 


Spring is a good time to hold 


Fair because the community 
usually is less crowded with events than 
at other times of the year 

You are 
Book I ut 
the number of books you di pla ed, the 
who attended the Fair, the 
books ce 


dictionaries you 


invited to report on vour 


Use a post card to inclicate 
number 
number ot \« lopedias ind 
sold. Also, give any 
tips you have for making Book Bazaars 
“bigger and better.’ 

Address cards to William 
Scholastic Teacher 3 Ww 
New York 33. Scholastic 
the publishers who help 
Book program vill award 10 
classroom libraries of 25 book 
teachers making the most helpful post 
April 1 


Use the handy coupon below to or 


Fave | 
12nd St 
le wher 


ponsor the 


Bazaat 
each to 
Report deadline 


card reports 


der materials for your spring bazaar 


monvol, the new 


w $2.00 


auembly script “ 25¢ 


State 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOO! 
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guide for children from 
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FOR 
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other countries, music ie 
List 


im price 


includes only book 
$) 0 from \ 


Education Inte: 


NW. W ishingt ) 
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How to choose a good book 

list of book 


othe 


of reading 
Cig 
of Documents, Govern 
Office, Washington 


cents) 
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I | 
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LATIN AMERI( 
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Association of 


ription 


mace 1) 
America 
Publications Departmen 
| s2 ke 74th St New 


tries 


GOLD STARK LIST ¢ 
FICTION—Bibliograp! 
idventure, education 
Author 
tion, brief description 
Gold Star Book 
ed on front cover, $1.15 
Public Library, Syracuse 


religion, et 


selection 


IMPROVING READING 
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165 pp. Diseu 
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Jewett 
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search 
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setting up a development 
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prove reading. 165-page 
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ernment Printing 


25, D. C 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
in the Oxford Social Stud 
scribes U. S. foreign 
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aid program internat 
U.N. Study questions 
information and discu 
end of each chapter. ¢ 
9292 Fourth Ave., New 
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i/3 rpm, $5.95 list, $5.50 t 
iwdmon Publishers, 277 Fiftl 
ew York 16, N.Y 
Katharine Cornell reads 20 of Eliza 
Barrett Browning's most beautiful 
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many flower: 
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HISTORY OF THI 
by Gerhart H. Seger, Ra 
Verlag Otto Schoenstein, 19 
Here is the story of the zi regime 
rtrayed—literally 
venture 


Seger OO 10: 


text ire 00) re cop 


in three 1ensions 


This is a unique iblishing 
mpanying Mr 

iges ol 
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Mi Seger write from 
membe I 


arrested by the Nazis 


knowledge. A of the German 


Reichstag, he was 


in 1933 and sent to a concentration 
camp, from which he escaped and ulti 
nately made his way to the U. 8S. Dur 
ng the war, he served with the O.S.S 
Ihe author is well-known in U.S 
ational circles. He has lectured in more 
than 500 
throughout the U.S 

jecause of the high manufacturing 


book 


stereoscope) is priced at $25. Obvious 


edu 


universities and schools 


and Canada 
and 


cost, the set photographs 


ly, this is too steep a price for the indi 
But the 
addition to any 
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library 
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It is distributed by the author 
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CF. 
Travel Tips Ciba 


WORK, STUDY, TRAVEL ABROAD, 
19558—104 
undergraduate and post-graduate tray 
Lists work 





pages of information on 


el, study, and work abroad 


camps in Europe, scholarships and 
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iwarad Summer SESSIONS, American 


universities abroad and special seminars 
agencies sponsoring student tours 
1958 


ome packing for the 


spe 
events for lips on saving 
trip, finding 
Europe an restaurants and 
Write 
Association 
701 Seventh 


50 cents ) 


Inexpensive 
books to read betore you go 
{ 5 National Student 
Educational Travel, In 


Ave., New York, N. Y 


OFF THE BEATEN 
Norman I rd 4 gu de 


cu ! 


PATH by 
to North Amer 
oestring paradises with ug 

ns for weekend 
] I ot vacatoning 
booklet lists “Shangri-las, U. S. A 
“Americas Cut Rate Winter Riviera 
Paradise Isl ~t the Summer Seas,” 
ind a getting-away-from-it-all guide 
to the 48 states. $2 from Harian Pub 
li ions, Greenlawn, N. Y 


trips or W hole 


109 page 
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rIFUL by 


travel guide 


AMERICA THE BEAI 
Betty Lou Points—90-page 
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America first. Gives a 
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distinct 
of each. $3 
Book Com; 


reader to see 


pointing out the 
landmarks 
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%* TEACHING GUIDE FOR SPECIAL SECTION ON 


. ° 
ri Our Nation's Government 
AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 


This week's issue includes a special 
4-page section, Our Nation's Govern- 
ment (beginning on page 9) in ad- 
dition to the regular weekly features. 
World News in Review is on pages 
5-7. Human Interest in the News is on 


page Y A workbook page for the spe- 
cial section on page 33. Other fea- 
tures, including the crossword puzzle, 


ports Vv, et begin on p. 34 


HOW TO USE THE SPECIAL 
SECTION 


Our Nations 
ent’s reference for learning about the 
jake-up and operations of our nation- 
| government. As suc h, it can be used 

conjunction with, and to supplement 


Government is a stu- 


la text vhen studying the Con 
titution and our system of government, 

Give students about five minutes to 
kim the contents of the special section, 


Indicate those articles you plan to use 
in class and those which students may 
vant to read on their own. This Teach 
ig Guide presents digests of the articles 


vith suggestions for their use in class 


OUR CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 
(p. 10) 
A one-page article discussing the 
framework and principles under which 
ir Constitutional system is organized. 
1. Why did the Constitution makers 
up a stem of separation of powers 
nent—Executive, Legislative, 
2. In what ways did the experiences 
can colonies under British 
ile influence the form of goverament 
t our Constitutiop” 
hat is meant by saying that our 
Constitution provides for a “representa- 
‘® racy”? 


r aerme ic 


Things to Do 


l. Cal tudents to review the ra- 

ire of the critical period that followed 
American Revolution. What made 

e Congress almost helpless? What 
blems had to be solved at the Con- 


titutional Convention? What were the 
mpromis¢ lutions which became a 
irt ol gui 
2. Students can write brief bio- 
raphical sketches about leading Con- 
tutional Convention personalities. 


Constitution? 


THE CHANGING PRESIDENCY 

(pp. 11-15) 

What are the qualifications for Presi- 
lent. as stated in the Constitution? 





How is the President nominated and 
elected? What are his powers? Has the 
job become too big for any one man to 
handle? You will find the answers to 
these and other questions about the 
office of the Presidency in this article 


(A) Electing a President 

1. What qualifications do you think 
a candidate for the Presidency should 
have? Why? 

2. W ho chooses candidates for the 
Presidency? How is it done? 

3. Do you think the 22nd amend- 
ment was a wise move? Why or why 
not? 

4. The office of President has been 
called “a killer,” “splendid misery.” 
Why? Why then do men want to be 
come President? 

5. If a President becomes disabled, 
who should take over his office? Since 
the Constitution does not specifically 
provide for this situation, who should 
have the power to make this decision? 
Justify your answer, 


(B) The Powers of the President 

1. Although the Constitution lists 
the powers of the President, it is said 
that these powers are what the Presi- 
dent chooses to make them. What justi- 
fication is there for this statement? 

2. What is meant by the statement 
that the President makes our foreign 
policy? 

3. If the President is our leader, why 
wasn't he, rather than Congress, given 
the power to make the laws? 

4. Suppose Congress is opposed to 
legislation the President favors. How 
can he try to get the nation behind 
him? 

5. Since the President has so many 
powers, is it ever possible for a Presi 
dent to become dictator? 


things to Do 

1. Have students scout the news 
papers for news items which revolve 
around the powers of the President 
Suggest that they also bring in cartoons 
which deal with the President in action 
Use these items to motivate and enrich 
the lesson. 

2. Students could be asked to read a 
biography of one of our former Presi 
dents for a term book report 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY (p. 16) 


1. Being elected to the office of Vice- 
President has been described in past 
years as being elected to “political 
oblivion.” What does that mean? 








2. What is meant by saying that the 
candidate for Vice-President is a man 
who can balance the political ticket? 

3. Why is it important that the 
Vice-President be more than just a 
political figure? Do you think the Vice 
President should be allowed to take 
over some of the work and responsi 
bilities of the President? Explain 


THE PRESIDENT’S GENERAL STAFF 
(p. 17) 
The agencies in the Executive Office 
are listed here, together with summaries 
of their work. 


MEET THE CABINET (pp. 18-19) 


Here are sketches of the President's 
cabinet members and digests of the 
functions and responsibilities of the de 
partments they head 


HOW CONGRESS MAKES OUR LAWS 
and BRINGING CONGRESS UP TO 
DATE (pp. 20-24) 


In these articles are the answers to 
frequently asked questions about the 
make-up of Congress, the powers of 
each House, and our system of checks 
and balances. Also discussed is the 
committee system in Congress and the 
work of specific committees 

1. Can you explain why our Consti 
tution makers set up a Congress of two 
Houses rather than one or three? 

2. Why does our system of govern 
ment deliberately provide for a sepa 
ration of powers? 

3. How can Congress limit the pow 
ers of the President? 

4. What is meant by saying that 
Congress controls the “purse strings of 
the country”? How can this power be 
used in checking the power of the 
President? 

5. Thousands of bills are introduced 
each year in Congress. Can you ex 
plain why Congress must be organized 
into committees if our government is 
to work smoothly? 

6. The Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives is sometimes 
called “the traffic cop of the House,” 
Why? 


THE “THIRD HOUSE” OF CONGRESS 

(p. 25) 

This article describes how lobbyists 
and pressure groups operate, their in 
fluence on lawmaking, and the efforts 
by Congress to regulate lobbies 

1. What do you understand by the 
terms, “lobbies and pressure groups”? 
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2. Let us 


Congressman talking t) d C1 th 


pretend that yu ire a 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 
March 21, 1958 





a lobbvist representing t NOT 
the steel industr: organize ipor, et / nit Ihe Four Africa 
How does “lobbying” or “pressure” en 3. Nigeria 
ter into the picture? 
March 28, 1958 

Things to Do ete in eee wae: row 

1. Do you tudent \ 
names of their own é er 
Senators? Make it a i t P ws the guardian a rvreter 
they bring this informat f the Canatiintion 

2. Have any of t ts eve! wi tan 8 ( rt 
visited the nation’s ca DD solten al 7 
see Congress in > (9) WI sre the vand 
enjoy listening to per f f ley the Supre me 
and to the touch of rea ed t j eferred to ; . 
the lesson ) What j ” 

P Ash student Mar hall t 


John 
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heir i] judicial re 


newspapers tor 


cartoons dealing with ¢ 


_ + od ua ‘ THE ARMED FORCES (pp. 29-31) 
several leads tor de yy 
son on the powel >< Her ve learn ib the Armed 
system of separation of th I ‘ , hield I iat 
work of lobbyists and ‘ i ‘ rt lopics discussed the o1 
f the Det de tment 
thie elatorl hip if the Pre t to the 
EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW honed Minoan teeny tee | Chiefs of 
(pp. 26-28) Stall work together, and ot r related 


article discu national dete 
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NIGERIA De 195i teady fos VUueen, 
Mar. 21 in World Week Lime Jan 0, 1956 “W e Queen 
ewsweek, jan, 30, 195¢ Progress 
PAMPHLETS: Nigeria (Focus Vol ind Pageantry in Changing Nigeria 
4 No. 7), 1954, 10 American (G#¢ by W. R. Moore, National Geographic 
graphical Society, Broadwa t 156th Magazine, Sept. 1956. “Obstacles to 
Street, New York 32 Y. Material on self-Covernment by W. R. Bascom. 
Nigeria (as available toch it Annals, July, 1956 
undated, free, Nigeria | Office FILMS: Challenge in Nigeria, 1947 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6 9%) minutes. sound. black ite sale 
LD), ¢ ( rent British Information Services 
BOOKS: Africa: A Study in Tropical Film Division, 45 Rocketell Plaza 
Development, by Laurence D, Stamp New York 20, N. Y. Pictures the prob 
$8.50 (John Wiley, 195 African lems and conditions in Nigeria in order 
Drums, by Richard 5S. Bake $3.00 to throw light on the question—how 
(British Book Centre 54 Here I on in Nigeria become in inde 
Africa, by E. Gatti and A, Gatti, $3.50 — pendent nation within the British Com 
(Seribner, 1943). Inside Africa, by monwealth. Hausa Village 1947, 22 
John Gunther, $6.00 ( Harp 1955 minutes, sound, black & white. sale or 
ARTICLES: “Halfway to Freedom, rent, British Information Services, Film 
Time, Aug. 19, 1957 Notes on Ni Division, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
geria,” by E, Grayson, Travel, Feb York 22, N. Y. The life and customs of 
1957. “New P. M livv Sept 16 he Hausa people of north Nigeria 
1957. “Nigeria Faces the Future,” by FILMSTRIPS: Community Develop 


Brit 
Division 


M. Cartwright, Negro History Bulletin, ment in West 
Mar. 1957. “E Pluribus Nigeria,” Time ish ly 
June 3. 1957. “Elizabet! Nigeria 5 kK 


Africa, 21 | 
itormation Services, |! 
«kefeller Plaza. New York 20 


N. Y. Times Magazine, beb 1956 N. Y. Social progress Nigeria and 
“People "3 ( hoice ‘ Time, M 25, 195 logoland schools road ea al ta 
“Nigeria Parades for Queen Elizabeth lities, and water supplic ie being 
Life, Feb, 20, 1956. “Nigeria,” by M built by the villagers who will benefit 
Cartwright, Negro History Bulletin, directly from them 





THE ABC’S OF GOVERMENT (p.32) 
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up in class d 
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NOTICE 


“How | Use World Week’ Contest 
extended to March 28 
At the request of 
vho find this to be 


many ot ur 


( ( j 
| t ilar] yu time at the chools 
mitest Dee! extended to 
M h 25 

Here are the detail World Week 
fhe ichers t fis prizes of $25 
each and tw econd prizes of $10 
tor the most helpful letter on 

Ho 1 use World Week.” 
Please give details of one or more 
p projects. Possible example " 


iscussion based on a World Af 


fair nit: How W Ws news features 
ulate tudent interest in current 
ilfa How “Good Citizens at Work 
imilar projects by your stu 


lent How | present W W to my 
cla es How 1 ws W W y 


leaching 


+ ie 
Letters need not be long. Ideas are 
more important than literary style. Send 
yur letters postmarked no later than 


Editor 
Street 


midnight, March 28, 1958, to 
World Week 53 West 42nd 
New York 36. N. Y¥ 





Answers to Workbook, p. 33 
I Graph Heading 1-F; 2-T s-NS; 4-T 


- NS 


Il. Know Your Government: 1-lanuary 
liy 


indirectly -apponw ted 1-veto 5-22nd 
6-Franklin D. Roosevelt; 7-more | Spe ik 
t the House )-John F. Dulle 10-Neil 
Mckiroy; 11-Kichard Nixon; 12-two; 13 
Senate 14-House of Kepresentative 15 
ver-ride a veto 16-ten; 17-six; 18-tw 
19-Vice-President 20-Speaker; 21-pres 
ure 22-filibustering 23-cloture; 24-two 


25-S5th 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 34 
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. «WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 


Farewell to “Fair Trade’’? 


Two giant manufacturers and a 
snowballing number of smaller com- 
panies have abandoned “‘fair trade” 
policy in pricing their products. 
fair trade” some manufac- 
turers of brand-name products set a 
fixed minimum price below which re- 
within a state cannot sell 
their products. This system is pres- 
ently backed by laws in 32 states. 

[he two large manufacturers that 
ibandoned “fdir trade” were the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and the Sun- 
beam Corporation, both major com- 
in the appliance field. 

[heir reason: they felt “fair trade” 

ractices were no longer enforceable 
under present competitive conditions, 
> What's Behind It: The stated object 
fair trade” is to prevent retailers 
utting prices of brand-name 
Price cutting, some manu- 
facturers maintain, results in cut- 
throat competition that forces out the 
retailer. It also tends to de- 
rrade names and trademarks which 
manufacturers have spent millions to 
build up in the public’s miad. 

The “fair trade” system got its start 
in 1931, when times were bad dur- 
ing the so-called Great Depression. 
vould cut prices to attract 
extra sales, then other retailers would 
lo the same. Before long, the biggest 
ind strongest stores would cut prices 

low that smaller retailers could 
longer compete and would be 
zed out of business. “Fair trade” 
re passed in many states to 

cut-throat competition. 
eart of state “fair trade” laws 
called non-signers’ clause. 
les that if one retailer signs 
nent with a manufacturer 
price of his product, then 
retailers in the state are 
the agreement whether 

| it or not 

trade” became the general 
the 1940's. Then a new type 


Under 


tailer 


pe titors 


from 


products 


1! 
thal 


Ketailer 


ie unt 


stall appliances. But they cut prices 
to the bone. And with many cus- 
tomers, that was what counted. 

Business soared for the discount- 
ers. They were soon doing a lion's 
share of the trade in TV sets, washing 
machines, and other appliances. De- 
partment stores and other “fair 
traders” complained loudly as their 
sales declined. 

The manufacturers declared war 
on the discounters, and took many of 
them to court. In the past two 
years, for example, G.E. spent about 
$2,000,000 in legal actions against 
stores that sold G.E. products be- 
neath “fair trade” prices. 

But the manufacturers fought a 
losing battle. High courts in several 
states threw out “fair trade” laws or 
made them unenforceable by ruling 
the non-signers’ clause to be illegal. 
Another blow came when the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that a discount 
store in a state without “fair trade” 
laws could sell by mail at cut prices 
in states with fair trade laws. 

The news that G.E. afd Sunbeam 
had given up the fight for “fair trade” 
hit the business world with a jolt last 
week. These two companies had long 
been the foremost supporters of “fair 


trade.” Other companies, aware that 
this action probably spelled the doom 
of “fair trade,” immediately followed 
suit. Large retailers quickly slashed 
the prices of products that had long 
been “fair traded ~ Huge crowds ot 
bargain seekers converged on thes« 
stores in hundreds of cities 

But many small manufacturers and 
retailers expressed fears that “cut 
prices” would throw them out of busi- 
ness. They immediately asked Con 
gress to pass a national “fair trade” 
law. This would bind all retailers to 
“tair trade” prices Such a law was 
introduced recently in the House of 
Representatives by Oren D. Harris 


(Dem., Ark. ). 


Sag in the Economy 


As unemployment rose in the U.S., 
President Eisenhower sought to as- 
sure the nation the economic sag— 
or recession—would be short-lived. 

The President “take 
some time to stop the recession.” But, 
he emphasized, he expected an up 
turn in business “by mid-year.” 

“The underlying growth factors in 
the economy remain vigorous,” the 
President pointed out, “and every in- 
will 


said it may 


dication is that they reassert 
themselves later in the year.” 
Some members of Congress did not 


share the optimistic view of the 


. UP photo 
FATHER TO BECOME BACHELOR—Maurice Friedman (center) believes it is never 
too late to get an education. At 78, he’s a college freshman at Bridgeport Uni- 
versity in Connecticut. He expects to earn a bachelor of arts degree in three 
years, then go on to law school. Says Friedman: “You're never too old to learn.” 
With him are students Robert Dix of Bridgeport and Dorothy Capuro of Easton, Pa. 


argain store” sprang up—the dis- 
unt house. There was nothing fancy 
m. Customers had to pay 
ish. What's more, the discount 


ually did not deliver or in- 


ipout 
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President. They blamed the e the increase. Demand for many goods Democrats in the Senate and the 
nomic polic ies of the Eisenhower ins high. What's more. increased House f Representatives These 
Administration for the recession lef lers and spending th Democrats argued that there was no 
What's Behind It: A recession is : vy Federal highway program a! evidence that the recession would 
mild “tapering off” of econ wuring billions of dollars into the soon end, and that the Administra- 


ity. One of its chief characte tional econom tion should take immediate measures 


widespread unemployme nt in oe i Many economists contend that the to set the economy back on its feet 


ureas or industries principal cause of the present reces Meanwhile, some observers pointed 
A recession is much le: ion is this: Manufacturers have cut out that although the U.S. economy 
than a depression—which | perio back production in order to clean out has slumped, it has not been hit too 
when the economy grinds to a | their inventories of products that are hard. Major reason: More workers 
and unemployment is extremely not selling as rapidly as was first ex than ever are covered by stat 
high. For example, in 193 pected, Once these inventories are unemployment insurance. In mid 
height of the so-called Great Depre cleaned out, the experts say, the February, for example, more than 
ion, more than 12,830,000 Amer nanufacturers will start to produce 3,100,000 laid off U.S. workers Were 
cans were jobless, This wa 19 per tain, and the economy will pick up collecting benefits from unemploy- 
cent of the entire civilian labor for: What if the recession continues? ment insurance. Under this system, a 
How do we know that a rv n Then, says President Eisenhower, the laid off worker receives a weekly 
is in progress today? Major indicato Government may cut taxes. Some check from the state for a certain 
As of mid-January 1958, US. w economists say this would be the _ period of time. The size of the check 
employment stood at 4,500,000—o quickest way to put the economy depends on what his salary had been 
ibout 7 per cent of the civill ! va m its feet, by giving people and the scale of benefits established 
force, A year ago. onl re money to spend by the state in which he lives. Funds 
3 250,000 American vere Meanwhile. two former U.S. Presi for unemployment insurance are se 
ployed or about 5 per cent er have clashed over the extent cured trom a special tax on all em 
Other economic indicat f the recession. Former President ployers and working employees. 
as a rising cost of living in the { Herbert Hoover, a Republican, who 
a decreased amount of industrial pro vas President when the U.S. fell into Cuban Revolt Still Flares 
duction, decreasing personal inco the “Great Depression” of 1929, said 
and decreasing departmen re the present decline was just a “minor The leader of Cuban rebel forces 
sales—also show that the « lump.” He predicted the U.S. would has offered a plan to end the 15- 
li out of it stronger than ever month-old revolt against the regime 


in a state of decline pull - 
But many experts insist tha On the other hand torme: presi of President Fulgencio Batista. 


U.S. will recover soon from the pre dent Harry Truman, a Democrat Purpose of the revolt has been to 
ent recession. Their confidenc iwccused the present Republican Ad overthrow Batista, whom the rebels 
hased on the fact that the re« y ninistration of “economic misrule” call a ruthless dictator. The leader 
has not hit all sectors of the econom ind blamed the recession on that Fidel Castro (see news pages, Oct. 4 
For example, housing “start ( His charges were backed by s »  tssue), has proposed that Cuban gov- 
ernment troops get out of Oriente 
Province in Cuba’s eastern tip, where 
the rebellion has been centered 
Castro also says he would agree to 
abide by the dec sion of Cuba’s 
voters in general elections scheduled 
June 1—if the balloting were super 
vised by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. The OAS (of which U.S 
is a member) is an organization of 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
for common defense and economic 
cooperation, Castro charges that the 
elections as now set up are “rigged” 
in favor of the Batista forces 
Batista had made no formal reply 
to Castro as we went to press. But 
he was expected to turn it down. 
Cuba's powerful Roman Catholic 
Church also has entered the political 
controversy with a plan of its own to 
stop rising bloodshed. In a pastoral 
letter to Cuba's Catholics, Church 
leaders have called for formation of 


Wide ori “ P : ” . 
te Worg a “national union” government. This 


FOUR EQUALS SEVENTEEN—The Porter Lashley quadruplets of Leitchfield, Ky., ar . Batista t . . 
are shewn celebrating their 17th birthday last week—(l. fo 1.) Mildred, Bevich, WOuld require Patista to accept some 
Martine, John. Famous quads are sophomores in parochial high near Leitchfield opposition groups into his personally- 





SIGHTSEERS’ SPECIAL—Latest word 
many-windowed vehicle 


in Parisian tourist buses 
nicknamed the 


Wide World 
is this modernistic, 
acoustics were 


“Cityrama.” Interior 


designed so that visitors won't miss a word spoken by multi-lingual guides 


1 government. Similar inter 
vention by the Roman Catholic 
Church in political affairs in Argen- 
tina last year was partly responsible 
for the downfall of another Latin 
American strong man, Juan Peron 

see last week's news pages). 
Batista has flatly turned down the 
( ub if 
> What's Behind It: Batista originally 
ywer in 1938. He was elected 
ilar four-year presidential 
term 1940. He seized power again 
in a military coup in 1952. Two years 
er he won an election in which he 
is the only candidate. His support- 
has given Cuba efficient 
many 


1} 
controll 


hurchmen’s plea. 


e1zed 
: 
t i regi 


it and modernized 
f Cuba’s economy, 
bars Batista 


econd copsecu 


constitution 
ling tor a 
He has 
obedient premier, Andres 
Aguero, to run for president. 
Batista presumably 
take charge of the Cuban 
and eontinue to run 
m “behind the scenes.” 
Rivero are 
indidates—Ramon Grau San 
ind Dr Marquez 
They represent the “tame” 
n which feels that ballots, 
bullets, will defeat Batista 
however, seem to favor 
the Batista forces 
money and or- 


therefore, hand 


Wins 
forces 
two 


ig against 


Carlos 


ecause 


th the 


ganization to “swing” the campaign 

Castro and his small rebel band 
have been fighting the Cuban army 
since December 1956. Castro, a 31- 
year-old lawyer, is regarded as a 
symbol of a middle-class “reform 
movement” rather than of economic 
and social revolution. His financial 
support mainly from 
wealthy and middle-income groups 

The rebels’ struggle is expected to 
reach a crucial stage soon when they 
call a nationwide general strike 


has come 


IN BRIEF 


Antarctic Victory. On March 1 Dr 
Vivian Fuchs of Britain became the first 
man ever to cross Antarctica by land 
map in Jan. 24 pages for 
his route). Dr. Fuchs led a 12-man team 
across 2,150 miles of frozen wasteland 
by dog sled—braving bitter cold (with 
temperatures down to 60 degrees be- 


(see news 


low zero), blinding snowstorms, and 


treacherous snow-covered crevasses, 
each a possible death trap. The British 
explorer had set a time limit for his his 


toric trek: 100 days. He made it in 99 


Yemen Joins “Arab Republic.” Colonel 
Gamal Abdel one-month-old 
United Arab Republic (made up of 
Egypt and Syria) now has a third mem 
ber—the kingdom of Yemen on the south 
western tip of the Arabian peninsula. 
Yemen, unlike Syria, will retain its na 
tional independence in the union. The 
newest addition impor 


Nasser 's 


constitutes an 


7 


Nasset iti his drive 
to line up the Arab world under his 
anti-Western leace rshiy Last month 
Nasser's chief rival pro-Western Lraq 
merged with Jordan. Now both Egypt 
and Iraq are trying to woo Lebanon 
and the Arab sheikdoms of the P 
Gulf and southern Arabia 


tant victory tor 


High Vatican 
Stritch, KR 


U.S. Cardinal Gets 
Post. Samuel Cardinal 
Catholic ure hbishop of ( hic ig h is been 
selected by Pope Pius XII to head the 
Catholic missionary program through 
out the world. The 70-year-old ¢ 
has led the Chicago Archdioces« 
est in the U.S.. for Informed 
Cardinal Stritch 


mth 


irdinal 

larg 
IS year 
said 


of his new post 


“surprised i idl 


“Never before in 


an American prelate been called to suct 


imazed 


he was 


adding 
an important office 


Colleges Overcrowded? Not so, say 
a recent survey conducted by the New 
York Herald Tribune. The newspaper 
polled the presidents of 221 colleges 
Most of 
cent reported mid 
winter their 
But they warn that the current popula 
tion boom (3,000,000 more Americans 
every year) will make it tougher to get 
into colleges by 1960. Meanwhile, sta 
tistics show that 25 per 
cent of college students drop out by the 
end of their freshman year 

A sociology professor at the Univer 
sity of Chicago, David Reisman, blames 
coeducation for part of the drop, He 


and universities those who 
answered—89 per 


vacancies on campuses 


continue to 


says that early dating, a product of co 
education, influences career choices of 
boys. Girls persuade boys to pursue 
careers which will not interfere with an 
early with “home life.” As 


a result, boys shun careers such as med 


marriage of 


icine and science which involve long 


years of mainly because 


their girls won't wait 


preparation 


“Find Excitement with Books!” That's 

the advice of | ading educators as the 
nation celebrates its first National Li 
Week, March 16 to 21. Accord 
a recent Gallup Poll, all other 
English-speaking nations have a better 
reading record than the U.S. Library 
Week will help to remedy this 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Identify: (a) Batista; (b) 
(c) Nasser; (d) Castro 

2. What are “fair trade” laws? How 
did they begin? Why have they been 
abandoned by two leading firms? 


brary 
ing to 


Yaz 


NEWS 


Fuchs 


3. Define “recession.” How does it 


differ from a “depression? 





. -HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS... 


ON THE RIGHT TRACK: \6 
Brooklyn Wi r 
he spied what looked like the first signs of 


ear-old Warren Fileram 


was on his Way tO school in onsin, when 
pring. There 
dotting the 
inspection the 

dollar bills! 
Warren scooped up a handful and rushed off to show 
them to Police Chief Donald Ferris. A 
by the police disclosed that a mail pouch had fallen 
pilled its content $13,500 


to Warren. ever bill was re 


were green patches, bright as new gra 
railroad tracks near his horn loser 
patches turned out to be—bundles of 


little checking 


from a passing train and 


Thank 
But despite the excitement of becoming a 
town hero, Warren didn't forget chool. He 
asked Police Chief Fer ! f iote to ¢ «plain why 
he was late to class 


Mi) greenbac ks 
covered 


ibout 


GOOD NEWS: \ decade here were dire predic 
tions that TY 
curling up in the eveni 


would ri lid American custom 
book, Not so 
according to the latest | ‘ I pent a record 
$592,000,000 on book | libraries report a 
22 per cent jump in bool t during the past 
seven years 

DARLING TELEFONKA: | saria, tele 
phones and phonogray ire sO rare id precious that 
proud parents are naming laughter 


lelefonka” (telephone 
graph ) The Bulga 


phono 
papel 
Vetcherni Novini (Evening Ni thinks tl practice 
But ever j the fact 
that many parents pre fer t f { ? , Western 
beau 


is bad enough 


names, like “Camellia” or “Fk 


tiful 


party 


mmunist 
Strongly recommended are “Nikolai is in Bul 
ganin), “Kliment” (as in \ Nikita” (as 
in vou know what! 


Julgarian name 


ON PARADE; This pretty drum majorette twirls her new baton 
in far-off Taiwan (Formosa), but doubtless she'd rate a 
warm welcome from any school band this side of the Pacific 


United Press pt 


CONVERT FROM COMMUNISM: Fo: 
had been « xposed to Soviet 
oldier in Communist North 

in Red Hungary. But in 1956 
against Soviet tyranny, Zang 

got his first taste of freedom. The ex-soldier closed his 

books and in ‘fighting Soviet 
troop tanks on the streets of Budape st. After the 

Soviet hed the uprising Zang fled to Austria where 

he me >. newsman In the photo 


ing a happy reunion in New 


most of his 


j rs, Zang Gi Hong 
tal a 


brainwashing—first a i 


is a student 


iry revolted 


joined the othe students 


Barry Farber 


above Ol are enypoy 


York 
ROYAL TREAT: An unruly horse nearly upset a recent 


Australia, for Britain’s Queen 
(mother of Elizabeth IL). The crowd 
a horse of the mounted royal 
bouquet of orchids. But Her 
Majesty eatly distracted the 


Sual 


Brisb ilk 
zabeth 
fitter 


recept n 
Mother | 
began t when 
escort nibbled at her 
a lump of 


horse—with 


GOOD DEEDS: In 


ada, to 


a hospital bed in Montreal, Can 
Ronald Tisdale lay near death 
he had found 
away in New York 
Megimide—that 
running out. Dr 


ar-old 
a handful of sleeping pill 
Hundreds of mil 
there A a rare new 
might e his life. But 
Andre phoned the Poison Contro] Center of New 
York's H th Department. As pre 
away, Health Department officials feverishly checked 
flight edules. Yes—there was a plan about to take 
off for Montreal. The 48 passengers were asked if they 
would icrifice a half-hour’s de lay They agreed, Min 
ur raced to the airfield with the precious 
vial of Megimide. And a few after that, it was 
to little Ronald in Montreal. Thanks to 
ynal cooperation he is alive today. 


po! sc Tie 
and \ wed 
anti-poison 


time was 


ious minutes ticked 


utes later 
hour 
administer: 


fast inte! 


ENDQUOTE: “Men 
truth, but 
off as if nothing had happened és 


over the 
ost of them pick themselves up and hurry 


occasionally stumble 


Winston Churchill, Britain's wartime leader 









Our Nation’s 
@WeGovernment 








ABCs OF OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


OFFICE QUALIFICATIONS TERM OF OFFICE ANNUAL SALARY 








PRESIDENT Notural-born U. $. citizen Four years, start- $100,000 plus 
At least 35 years old ing Jon. 20 : of $90,000 for expenses 
VICE-PRESIDENT Resident of U. S. for at least) Yeer following $45,000 
14 yeors election 











CABINET SECRETARY No special quolifications May be removed $25,000 
(10) required by Constitution ot any time by 
the President 


SENATOR U. S$. citizen for at least nine Six years (One 
(96) yeors. At least 30 yeors old third of Senate 
Resident of state from which elected every 

elected two years) 


REPRESENTATIVE U. $. citizen for at least seven § Twoyears(Tokes 
(435) years. At least 25 years old office Jan. 3 of 
Resident of state from which odd - numbered 

elected. years) 


SUPREME COURT No special quolifications re- Appointed for $35,000 
JUSTICE (9) quired by Constitution. (Con- life. Moy be re- (Chief Justice, 
gress may determine the num- moved only by $35,500) 
ber of Supreme Court justices impeachment 
oF oe 10006 ond may establish whetever and trial by $25,500 
lower courts it wishes.) Congress. 
DISTRICT COURT $22,500 
JUDGE (229) 


ciacuil CourRT 


JUDICIAL BRANCH 


Specker of the House: $45,000 
Figures in parentheses at left ore the number of people holding each office. 














Our Constitutional System 


FROM THE CONSTITUTION they carefully split up the powers granted to the Federal 


’ C,overnme 4 . “se we "e » ~ 
Article I, Section 1—~All Le ian St aS ee rn rhey divided these powers into three separate 


cle enden ‘ cCnes -] “, Sli ie 4 > * 
shall be vested in a Congre ! nit State which ind inde ent branche the le 8 lative (¢ ongress), the 


; executive he President), and the jr al (S ‘me C ) 
deal onal of ailiimiae ond o Vinedi 7 niative Kecu Presi und - judicial (Supreme Court 

, ' Our Co tut as proved ¢ tou ra 
Article Ul. Section | The Exe “a " on ah lan ennai u ution ha pi eC i momen s success. Its 


in » President of the Unit. provisions for the separation of powers blazed a new trail 
Article Hl. Section 1 Seas . f th, in man ipproar h to government. It has not only served 
Ziatos oll be diated | adit alt Ge inael as the “birth certificate” of the United States—it has also 


ieliies dian ak Coeen served a nodel for many of the world’s other governments 
‘ Ely S 


establish, 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Our Constitutional System 
The Changing Presidency—World’s Toughest Job 
The Vice-Presidency—Real Job Today 
The President's “General Staff” 
Meet the Cabinet 


Many of the men who met Philadelphia in 1787 to 
write our Constitution had f t through the long War for 
Independence, They had risk r “J their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor” to ng an end to British tyranny 
They were determined to create a representative democracy 

a government responsible to the people. Under the Consti How Congress Makes Our Laws 
tution, no one man (or group of men) would have the power Bringing Congress Up to Date 
to seize the government and rule as he wished The “Third House” of Congress 

To preserve the infant democracy against the threat of Equal Justice Under Law 
dictatorship, our forefathers limited the authority of govern The Armed Forces—Shield of Our Republic 
ment in two ways. First, they divided the power tween The ABC's of Government 
the Federal Government and the individual states. Second 





The 


Changing Presidency 
... World's Toughest Job 


id term drew to a close 
‘resident Thomas Jeffer 
ed | 


I can do no 


am tired of an 


more good 
rs vho would be glad 
in it. To myself, per- 
nothing but unceasing 

laily Joss of friends.” 
ind 
H y S. Truman, had a few 
ld. “No one man,” Mr 
iarked, “can really fill the 


in executive job that 


a half later, another 


it 
adem it is 


most far 


No absolute monarch 


tastic 


had such decisions to make 


r the responsibilities that the President 
United States has.” 
d, Mr. Truman has called the 


man-killes 
ill diffe rent 


What the President Does 


five or six 


all difficult 


are the President's 
President is Chief of State 

i head ot 
‘ iks tor the 
mportant 


delegations 


the Govern 
nation. He 
public cere 
sponsors 


to the 
American 


He symbolizes 
the world—“the 
is Chief Ex 
runs the Government. He 
faithfully exe 
bills 

rress and signs bills into 
ints, with the 
Senate. the 
departments and 


e President 


laws are 

veto power overt 
advice and 
hundreds of 


manage 


appointments to Federal office 


He may grant pardons for 
the U. S 

Executive, President 
Cabinet and 
see that the 1,816 component parts of 
the Executive Branch are 
efficiently. These components employ 
2,000,000 people in 9 depart 
104 bureaus, 12 108 
services, 5] 160 offices, 631 
agen 
6 commands, 20 com 


agencies 
crimes against 
As Chief 


must 


the 
conduct meetings 
operated 


about 
ments, sections, 
brane hes 
divisions, 19 administrations, 6 
10 boards 


missions, 19 corporations, and 283 mis 


cies 


cellaneous parts! 

Third, the President is Chief Diplo 
mat. He deals with the heads of all 
foreign governments. He is the princi 
The 
him as a world 

with the 
Senate, to 


pal maker of our foreign policy 
free nations look to 
leader. He has the 


advice 


powell 
and consent of the 
make treaties 

Fourth, the President is Commander 
in-Chief of the Armed Forces. He is 
responsible for the state of the nation’s 
defenses. He appoints all officers of the 
their 
motions. He has the final responsibility 


services and must ipprove 


pro 


for our strategy in the event of war 
although Congress alone has the power 
to declare war 

Fifth, the President is chief of his 
political party. He tries to keep party 
loyalty the party 


united. He can reward party members 


intact and ranks 


who support him or punish those who 
oppose him by giving—or withholding 

He must 
help maké party policy and aid other 


party members in their election cam 


SIX CHIEF EXECUTIVES WHO HELPED TO SHAPE 


WASHINGTON 


LINCOLN T. ROOSEVELT 


Union 


By his 


and nm many 


“State of the 


other ways. he 


paigns 
MESSaAges 
in framing the 
rks 
with his party leader the Senate 
the House of Re presentative 
Although the of the 


dency is today, the 


also plays a major part 


legislative program He closely 


and 
barde Presi 
ippallingly heas 
aided = bi in elaborate 
“General Staff” in addi 
page 17.19 

mstiftution 


President is 
White 
tion to his Cabinet (see 

When 
our Founding Fathers never 
that the 


huge 


House 
they wrote the ¢ 
imagined 
Presidency would become 80 


The the 
drastically changing role of our Presi 


a job whole story of 
in response to the demands of 
And it 


helps explain how the President's re 


dency 
the times—is a fascinating one 
sponsibilities have multiplied with the 
years 


Landmarks in Presidency 
first Presi 


office as a 


George Washington 
the tone of the 
strong, dignified non-political Chief of 
State. He accepted the 
Constitutional provision that the Con 


oul 


dent, set 
wholeheartedly 


gress was supreme in law-m king mat 
ters. He made little attempt to contro] 
policy 

Washington's successors 
ing «as party 


example of 


though act 
leaders, followed his 
permitting Congress to 
For the long period of Re 
after 


Jefferson, the Executive and the Legis 


dominate 
publican-Democratic supremacy 
lature rambled along in harmony 

This “Era of Good 


Andrew Jackson 


Feeling’ lasted 


until hecame Presi 


THE PRESIDENCY 


FO ROOSEVELT 





12 


dent. “Old Hickory” jua I years passed, some ation, the Twelfth Amendment to the 
power with the other | b bject to the wa which nD ition was adopted in 1804 
ernment, and he asserte to these convent lire tl electors to name their 
tional right as the direct r y charged that | itical r President 

of all the people. The pow: ich i picke e] ‘ m separateballots 

Presidency have grown , t reas n 

certain strong and able | t } llv rep ink Custom of “Unit Rule”’ 
Jackson have vigorou 
against a reluctant Cor 


irther chan have been made 
lege through « 
t. But the 


Abraham Lincoln 
the Civil War crisis, pi 
dency to a new plat 
assumed unprecedent 
and like other stron; 
often called a “dictat 


After Lincoln's assa 


trodden Congress dete: tion. Sir 1900 lential 
future Presidents more : pted th tem lidate | i ff people of 
Andrew Johnson, Lin , s chosen at : lL, ma . Presid ! 


sidential 


President, vetoed a bil eng ' al those lectors to fol 


his powers, Congress ‘ re li pri ries meet only cust 
and almost managed to ional convention. It usua 


> Saw th it the 
Not until 30 years lat ird appearance of a 


( olle ve are 
dent reassert the Executive imboree—but one the people's 
was Theodore Roosevelt rtant tas of n vish to. One of 


the Presidency when ti , ential candidate is a 


enn ( 4 named 
entering the stage of wo nocratic vo ote tor Mr 
was his belief that the Pr ‘ i Who Elects the President? 


istitutional 
not only the right but the 


t ommon to say that “the pi . ul epee Phurmond 
President. In a fact dat Rights Demo 
+] 


re polls to 


‘ mbe 5 ot the [ lex 7 | . . 
Other strong Preside h sak etna ti aeaidiod 3 + Other Presidential Changes 
Woodrow Wilson ana pita 


Roosevelt, in periods of 


anything that the need 
demanded, unless such 
bidden by the Constitut 


as it has Represes rit On March 4, 1789, the First Con 
in Congres gre vas called to order in New York 
yunding Fathers di t ; ity, the temporary capital. But it was 


nnovat 5 the iat ‘ i " ' ' 
amend On As , _ ntend that the p I t April 6 that more than half 


eCconotmTnic Crisis have int i : } 


enormously in populat - ite in the selecti 1¢ Congressmen had made their 
world leadership in the pa ‘ lent The Constitution = Jew York by muddy roads 

tury, Congress and the |} ent | of each state ' , coastal waters. With the ma 
often fought for superi t yh Ae eee o leoiel torit bled. Congress counted the 


( tit t stand ’ 
onstitution still i hereot may direct tick i ) and formally determined 


all as the charter of ow ert | At the beginnins ; Washington had been 


itures appointed the i el sider A messenger was 
popular demand for e in tl lispatched horseback to Mount 
While foreign-born cit election of the President é Virgini to form General 


Selecting Candidates 


United States are free | By the ear] 1 BOK ’ April 30, the new 
Senate and House, thi ca vere ¢ , ; ‘ \ ad ar 1 shortly be 
with the Presidential of beer of ites . oat) . office 
stitution restricts the |! é ls ereatter ' sidents took the 
‘native-born” America ) Chey ms tion origin ided fh irch 4 of the year 
quirements for Presid t t ti hould y tha vhich they were 
are that they ,be at least hen the elect : 
age, and have resided it ul : vere tallied, th nh No ) vith the nation 
States for at least 14 ‘ ‘ umber of vote if tre i t economic de 
How are candidat: ‘ t next highest I i ank! lano Roosevelt 
process is somew hat t Hb 1 1800 this pr real ted to of had no au 
it begins long before « ‘ yolit es had t u to fight the 
In the early days of ib] med he Constit ial fter his inaugura 
nominees for politi i nee sor { ponutl al | an l I LY And outgoing 
kind were picked by a ce 1 me the Founding Father: t} residen rt Hoover, faced with 
ing of politicians. Critics of | er would aris and turned down 
system said that the choic ( The Republican-Democra n r re-el ! he ple was like 
trolled by a handful of lederalists were in the j ‘ LO uch. So shortly 
Eventually the cau em wa 300 and the amed—| ve a nev resider took office 
abandoned as a method of ing Thomas Jefterson and Burt Congress proposed he Twentieth 


i 


Presidential candidates. A Which one would be | bh Amendment, This Amendment, among 


state and national con tion was Lo of Representatives fter other things, advanced the date of fu 


used, attended by deleg } ‘ ‘ picked Jeftersor id ture Presidential inaugurations to Jan 
state. The first nationa e Vice-President vary 20 


} 


ld by the Democrat ; I i a etitior Continue 


l on page 14) 
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(Continued frome page 12) xecutive Agreement 


. s the heads of states). } 
Presidential Term Executive Agreement 

At the Constitutional Cor tion it to Senate ratification 

1787, some delegates wa y D. Roosevelt, Trum 

term of six or seven year ere v hower have used this de 

1 agreements had to 

was finally adopte tiat sick] 

term was set at four year: egotiation of Execut 
George Washington, is has 

nomination for a third term 


even a proposal for a 20 
compromise 
been subject to 
wators 
“two-terms-and-no-more” trad el xecutive 


argue that 
make § an 
tradition was fir 


two-term usurping a 


by Democratic President |! to the S« 
Roosevelt. He won a 
1940, and in the midst of 
Il was elected to a fourth 


Congress had, at variou 


Salary for a Hard Job 


rritic h hould we pay 
Ihe Constitution sim 
ident shall 


compen sation: 


, posed to limit the Presiden 
office, But such a measure neve 
both 1947, whe ‘ S 
publican-controlled Congr L) 

by ia re First 


we (x } 
Second 9a), WM 


receive 


houses until 


decided that 


a year was enough for 


two-third vote—the Congress 


Amendment to the ¢ Presi 


ryt 


Washington, and that salar on 


tion 
This Amendment went inte ed until President Grant's second 

1951, after three fourths of é $ ) in 1873, when the sala NV 

had ratified it. It forbids any P: é loubled. It went up to $75,000 

from being elected more t vhen President Taft took 

or serving more than 10 ve 949, Congress again raise 

# the Chief Executive, Pre 


The Presidency has chang 
a salary ! 


ways, even without formal itions ower receives 
in the Constitution. For exa Ut taxable). In addition, t 
says that the receives an expense fund 


Constitution , 
h . } : » taxable 


“shall 


the advice and consent of the 


and another 
i-taxable ) for his oth 


entertainment 


have the powe! 


to make treaties, provided ty 


President ever got rich in the 


of the Senators present concu Art 
II, Section 2). This section give White House 
Chief Executive the alary to meet his man per nal 
foreign policy. But what | 


consent’? nation 


for he needs most or all 
powe 
il expenses as the First Citizen 
Many corporation execu 
celve larger salaries 
onstitution 
at ] that the Vice 


el6) as 
should go in per “ s 


provides 


Executive Agreements 


George Washington the 
that he 
Senate, discuss the pr bh] 


ume the P: 
he event that the 
igns, is 
gett i trom office by ( Ong 
advice, proceed to we he removed {| 
He did just this in th at Geeta 

with one of the India t ' ‘ . 

But the Senate found it = Saree: oe 
press its opinion in the a¢ 

of Washington This method 
failure, so the President 


unable to se 
treaty, and. after 


bribery. or other hi 


emeanors 


if the President Dies 
worked out the treaties 

tive agreement with the 
(a foreign nation or Indiar impeached 
then sent it to the Senate { Ser found him inn 


i misdemeat rs i 


cent 
or rejection. This has been the tho an 
practiced ever since he was not removed. No Pre 

But in the twentieth cent 


resigned or has been 


Presidents have been unw i ntinue to serve because 
rejection by the Senate of a greemetl it seven of our Presidents 
nation. Als I n office 
agreement affected our 

have felt it might be un fo : ice-I 
provisions to be openly debated in the out the 
Senate. Taking advantage of the fact 
that the Constitution does not define e-} 


the word “treaties,” they have 


with another three of them meet 


In euc I 


issins bullets 
esident assumed office a: 
remainder of the term 
both the President an 
resident die or cannot ser 
happens then? The ¢ 


suppose 


mstitu 


Cave tri 


} problem up to Congress. In 
1792 Congress passed the first Succes 


sion Act. It said that, after the Presi 
dent and Vice-President, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate would be 
followed by the Speaker 
ol the t The Senate President 
pro tempore is the Senator elected to 


next in line 


over the chamber in the ab 
he Vice-President. ) 


t \A neve;r used ) 


preside 


lasted nearly 
Soon after President Cleve 
1885, his Vice 
Hendricks, died 


Democrat, 


office in 

Thomas 

Cleveland was a 

the Senate 


LJ 
pudix ans 


was then controlled by Re 
The country realized that if 
the Democratic 
away, he would be succeeded by the 
Republican tempore ot 
the Senate. The “out” party would be 


President now passed 
President pro 
put in power without an election. 

So the Succession Law was changed 
in 18586 The line ot 
President and 


tered to include the President's Cabinet 


succession, after 
Vice-President, was al 
members, beginning with the Secretary 
of State 

But sixty years later the people took 
another look. Was it right for an ap 
fficial Cabinet 
Secretary to 
President and Vice-President? ( ongress 


pointed such as a 


succeed our elected 


decided in 1947 that this was not a 
good idea, so the law was changed 
again. This time the succession put the 
Speaker of the House first after the 
Vice-President, then the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and then the 
Cabinet Secretaries. This is the law to- 
i 


Gay 


Press and Public Relations 


President seeks the backing 

pinion for himself and his 

By well-publicized messages 

speeches t irious organ 

ind “heart-to-heart” 
1 


talk the Chief 


ind stre 


radio and 
Executive 
ngthens his political 
me case the President 
hostile Congres 


to the 


may ap 
an effort 
“toe the 


nation in 
legislature to 

it is the press conference 
iost effectively laces the Presi 
1 his ideas—before the public 

ugh questions put to him by more 
00 Washington respondents 

iting papers, magazines, 

r'V, and newsreel the President 
m people's minds 

the people a chance 

( hie Exe ut 


tly where 


ves answer:s, 
the President 


ional and world affairs 


; 


bee fh ©€spex ially 


I true, per- 
ng the 


irin Eisenhower Admin- 
For the President is the first 
Executive who has opened the 





ferem 


if the Republic. 


het 


press 


Pre 


4 le ma wi 


first |} 
effectively 


the 


e to radio and television 


sident and 
ay since the 
Theodore 
*resident to 


He would 


tatements to the press in 


ired his views on crucial 


t 
' 


neve! 


‘making 
a pe Ts 


held é 


from 


front 
to 
i news con 


the 


coast 


ewspapermen 


bons 


¢ irow 


itive to 


papermen 


ot 


questions 


Wilson was the 


meet with 


in “give 


and 


Under Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover in the 1920's and early 
1930's, all questions had to be written 
down and submitted in advance. The 
Chief Executive could then choose the 
questions he wished to answer. It was 
not until Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
moved into the White House in 1933, 
however, that the press conference be 


came the institution it is today 


Press Conference Today 


Since then—under Presidents Roose 
velt, Truman the 


press conferenc e has become a recog 


and Eisenhower 


The details 


15 


the 
l 


of the conference may vary with 
personality of the ( hiet I xeocutive 


with 


the 
les 


tirnbeguse 


importance has grown 


The 


American peopl 


its 
onterence 


vith a 


years provi 
the 


opportunity to get a close 


press < 


up picture 
well as an 


and his 


of the President himself, as 


explanation of his policies 


views 
The 


Presidency 


the 
Why 
do so many men still want to be Presi 
dent? The to be 
found in another statement by 
Jefferson 
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is “a splendid misery.” 
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number 
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are without 
answer is probably 
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PRESIDENT 


Wide Worl 


Our first oe moral leadership 
Speaks for é@mecience of the nation 


ey nited Press photo 
Commander in Chief Sf Armed Forces 
Awards Congressional Medel of Honor 
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Runs Government through Cabinet and other ci Is 
Confers with top advisers to male y, programs 


Hes charge el foreign affairs and negotiates treaties 
Welcomes Visllingtheads of state of other countries 
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in elections 
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ess conferences 
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Signs bills inte low, vetoes bills 
But the Congress may override a veto 
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President Richard Nixon once remarked 


even at such times his Senate job took 


nly 10 per cent” of his time.) 
¢ mizing these facts, many Presi 


made efforts in recent ye 
ice-Presidents more 
bility. Begin 
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Vice Presidency. 2 Sy oe 


Real Job Today oes copa eal 


“VY. P.” has become a front-line member of the Government ei ttack and 1956 int 


HOMAS R. MARSHAL 
Vice-President of the | 
under Woodrow Wilson, er 
utation as a teller of hun 
One of Mr. Marshall 
clue to his situation, Ac 
“Once there were two 
ran away to sea; the ot! 
Vice-President, Nothing 
of either of them again 
Why has the Vice Pr 
been the doorway to ob 
One reason is that the 
gives the Vice-President 
Aside from outlining the 
election (Article Il and 
Amendment), the Constitut 
two things about him | 
the death or disabilits 
his duties shall devolve 
President. (2) The Vice-Pr 


be the President of the Senat 


have no vote ex ept in case 


“V. P.”"—An Afterthought 


Another reason for i 
dent's lack of importance 
Vice-Presidential nomine 
been chosen, He is picked 
hours of the national cor 
two major parties by a gr 
delegates impatient to go 
an afterthought to the 
been chosen for President 


invariably he is a_ pol 
man who can “balance th 
cause he carries weight 
factions or some section 

Rarely have the conve 
the voters, considered a 


' 
hy 
perience in choosing a \ 


They seem scarcely to real 


are naming the man who may 


the White House at a 
something happened to 
And this is no idle haz 
the 33 men who have 
have moved up from 
deney at the death of 


more than one out of 
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v2 ig amount 
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he great majority have been 1e1 ile: “I believe that it is almost 
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ling over the Senat the American people unless you keep 
but hard] i difficult I the \ 
‘resident decides point i | that is going on I [want] him in 


res members ind puts qu \ important conference so that if 
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tional amendment necessary? Thu 
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The President’s 
“General Staff” 


EWS dispatches from Washington 
sometimes look like a bowl of al- 
phabet soup. That’s because they are 
studded with the capital letter initials 
of the many agencies of our Federal 
Government — such as AEC, FCC, 
NLRB, VA, etc. 
Here’s a list of the most important of 
these “alphabet agencies” and a brief 
summary of their functions. 


Agencies in the Executive Office 
of the President 


National Security Couneil (NSC)— 
Most powerful of the “alphabet agen 
cies.” This top group meets weekly to 
help the President plan basic policies 
to protect our nation’s security, and to 
military, diplomatic, and 
economic action in world affairs. The 
NSC was created in 1947. Its members 
include the President (Chairman), Vice- 
President, Secretaries of State and De 
und the Director of the Office of 
Mobilization (ODM). 
also work 

and the 


coordinate 


fense 
Detense 

The following agencies 
closely with the President 
NSC 

Bureau of the Budget—Headed by 
Percival Brundage, prepares drafts of 
the annual budget, deals with depart 
ments, keeps an eye on the economical 
idministration of all branches. 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA)— 
Headed by Allen W. Dulles, collects in 
formation of military importance from 
il] countries and reports to the NSC. 

Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) 

Supervises defense output and keeps 
plans ready for all-out industrial and 
civilian mobilization of U. S. strength 
in case of sudden emergency. Director: 
Gordon (ray 

The Council of Economic Advisers— 
This three-man advises the 
President regarding programs to keep 
the U. S It prepares the 
economic Chairman 


Council 


prosperous 
annual report 
Raymond J. Saulnier 


independent Agencies 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC)— 


Manages our Government's huge pro- 
gram (employing thousands of persons 
and costing about $13,800,000,000 so 
far) to produce atomic energy for war 
and peace. Chairman; Lewis L. Strauss. 


Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB)—Reg- 
ulates routes, fares, and safety stand- 
ards of airlines, and cooperates in de- 
veloping international air transporta- 
tion. Chairman: James R. Durfee 

(U. S.) Civil Service Commission— 
Examines and selects personnel for em 
ployment by the Federal Government 
Chairman: Harris Ellsworth 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 
—Grants loans to promote trade be- 
tween the U. S. and foreign countries. 
Chairman: Samuel C. Waugh 

Farm Credit Administration (FCA)— 
Provides and = short-term 
credit to farmers and to farm organiza 
tions. Chairman: C. H. Matthews. 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA)—Works in cooperation with 
states and cities to organize civilian 
population for protection against enemy 
air attack. Administrator; Leo A 
Hoegh 

Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC)—Licenses and supervises radio 
and TV broadcasting and oversees tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable, and radio 
communications. Chairman: John C. 
Doerfer 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service (FMCS)—Assists in settling dis- 
putes between labor and management. 
Director: Joseph F. Finnegan. 

Federal Power Commission (FPC)— 
Sets rates for electric power and natural 
gas transmitted among the states. Chair 
man: Jerome K. Kuykendall. 

Federal Reserve System (FRS)—Com- 
posed of 12 Federal Reserve Banks, and 
6,462 private banks (which do 85 per 
cent of U. S. banking). A Board of Gov- 
ernors heads the System, and*vegulates 
interest rates, loan policies, and reserve 
funds of member banks. Chairman: Wil 
liam McC. Martin, Jr 

Federal Trade Commission (FTC)— 
Promotes fair competition among busi 
nesses by preventing illegal practices 
in interstate trade, such as unlawful 
price-fixing and misleading advertising 
Chairman: John W. Gwynne 

General Services Administration 
(GSA)—Uncle Sam's “housekeeper,” the 
GSA keeps Government records, man- 
ages Government buildings, and stores 
Government supplies. Administrator 
Franklin GC. Floete 


long-term 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC)—This is our oldest “alphabet 
agency” (created in 1887). The IC¢ 
regulates interstate transportation (rail 
roads, buses, trucks, oil lines, 
coastal and inland shipping). The ICC 
sets rates which carriers may charge 
Chairman: Abe McGregor Goff 

National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB)—Holds hearings in labor-man- 


agement disputes, conducts union elec 


pipe 


tions, and acts to prevent “unfair labor 
practices” by labor 
Chairman: Boyd Leedom 

National Science Foundation (NSF)— 
of | 5 
through research, scholarships, and the 
exchange of scientific information, Di 
rector; Alan T, Waterman 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC)—Protects public unfair 
practices in sale of stocks and bonds 
Chairman: Edward M. Gadsby 

Small Business Administration (SBA) 
—Provides technical advice and loans to 
small business firms. Director: Wendell 
B. Barnes. 

(U. S.) Tariff Commission—Investi- 
gates and reports on tariffs and foreign 
trade for the President and Congress 
Chairman: Edgar B. Brossard 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA)— 
Created in 1933 as a new type of Gov- 
ernment agency in the 41,000-square- 
mile Tennessee Valley. TVA builds and 
operates flood-control and power dams, 
and distributes electric power. Chair- 
man: Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel. 

U. S. Information Agency (USIA)— 
Distributes information about the U. § 
and its policies to peoples abroad. Di- 
rector: George V. Allen 

Veterans Administration (VA)—Ad- 
ministers hospital care, vocational train- 
ing, education and insurance programs 
for Uncle Sam's 22,650,000 veterans, 
and operates the Federal pension sys 
tem for veterans and their dependents 
Administrator: Sumner G. Whittier. 


management of 


Promotes progress science 


against 


Agencies Controlled by Congress 


General Accounting Office (GAO).- 
Settles financial claims against the Gow 
ernment, audits use of public funds, 

Government Printing Office (GPO). 
Prints documents, papers, and publica- 
tions for the Government 
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The officials pictured on these pages help the President 
run the gigantic U. 5. Government 
Executive Departments and receives a salary of $25,000 a 
year. Together, they form the President's Cabinet 
President appoints his own Cabinet members, subject to 
Senate approval. Here are the present Executive Depart- 
ments (listed in the order of their establishment by Con- 
gress), with a brief description of the work they do, and a 
biography” 


of Cabinet 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Established, 
conducts our 
tions and with the U 


national bodies 


1789 
relations wit! t 


John 
law 
yer York 
Minister's Grad 
vate of Princeton Univ 
Became 
of law firm specializing 


Secretary of State 
Foster Dulles, 70 
New 


ton 


from 


senior partner 


in international 
Adviser 
ous Secretaries of State 


cases 


to four previ- 


Negotiator of Japanese 
Peace Treaty 


Chis 


Dey 


N. and othe 


The Depart nent 


erates through 77 embassies (hy 


ambassadors ) and 
by 


runs 190 consulates 


ministers) in 


serve Americans abroad 
990 foreign service 


} legatior 
KO fore ign 


in foreign « 
More 


emp! 


work in these 268 posts, 1 
ment also maintains the | 


to the U, N. The 
gate to the U. N 
Lodge, J 

The Department 
with other nations 
visas 
mation sent by 
abroad 


policy guidance for 


present ¢ 


is He 


negotiate 


Issues pa 
and collects and distr 
its 
The Department al 


repre 


206 | 


tion centers and cultural 


ated by 
pare 17) 


rials on 


the USIA in 8O « 
Through these 
all aspet ts ol Arne 


nade available to mor 


citizens 
Che 


policies for 


Department 
Unel 


of fore ign countrie 


also 


Sam 


program which sends | 


he Ip friendly nations raise 


standards 
the ICA, a 
within the 


DEPARTMENT OF 


; 


his program | 
semi-autonon 


Department of 


THE TREASURY 


Secretary of the Treas 
vry: Robert 8. Ander 
son, 47, Texas lawyer 
ond mining executive 
Farmer's son Graduate 
of Weatherford ¢ ollege 
and VU State 
legislator and law pro- 
fessor. Business execu 
tive 1941-1953. Former 
Novy Secretary and 
Deputy Sec of Defense 


of Texas 


Each heads one of the 


Each 


member in charge 


wh taiid 





hed, 1789. This Department 

Uncle Sams money. It lect 
ff Bureau of Internal Re 

n and all other Fed 

$71 billion eal 

1) It manages the pend 

al funds ($69.3 | n in 

4). It 


n our national debt (mn 


ending June Ke the 
illion ) 

Department al 

of gold and 

three { Ss Mint 

and paper mone 

The 
expe rt-i port 
It ad 


lirects 


sur 

reserve 
that 
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and 


De 


the 
coins 
our national bank 

regulates 
ind traffic 
the | Ss ( 


oul 
in narcotics nin 
oast Guard and 
secret Service men who prot t the 
nt at all 
r? 


times and track down 


eiters 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Secretary of 
Neil H. McElroy, 53, 
businessman from 
Ohie. High School phys- 
ies teacher's son. Grad- 
vate of Harvard. Joined 
Procter & Gamble 
(soap) Ce. as mailboy 
in 1925, became its 
1948. De- 
fense post is first gov- 


Defense 


president in 


ernment job 


hed, 1947, by unifi 
Ly partments 
1 the Navy 


ind the A 
Secretary 
the Cabing 
all the 


spe nd 


sit in 
gest of 
the 
Py 


oversees pi , 


ind 
ral budget (see 
artment 
ms defense 

tf defense 
directs 
weapons Its pa 
000,000 civilian emy 
600,000 in our Armed |} 
dent and the Secreta: 
trol the Joint Chiefs 

of Armed Forces, wh« 


industrie 
supp 
ise ind 


cw 


tar problems 


The President's ‘Team’ 


Meet the 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General: Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, 45, New 
York lawyer. Insurance 
agent's son. Graduate 
of Colgate U. and Cor- 
nell, “Racket-busting” 
attorney. World War I! 
Navy officer. Counsel of 
Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committees in 1947 
Became Deputy Attor- 
ney General in 1953 


The Office of the Attorney General 
was established in 1789 but the Depart 
of 
This enforces oul 
Federal laws. | (1) the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI 
headed by | 
hunts down 

and security 2) the 
Naturalization Service which 

out lav affecting person who 
broad and become U. 5 
Justice Department 
and penitentiaries 
legal advice to the 
Federal officials, 


cases 


ment justice was not set until 


1870 


up 
Department 
/ 


nder it are 


Hoover, which 
ot Federal 


Immigration and 


I dgar 
violators laws 
carries 

come 
from a citizens 
The 


Federal 


supery ses 
the courts 
It gives 


ther 


President 


and and repre 
before 
1.950 law 
law 
acts as at 


before the 


Covernment in 
urt Its staff of 
makes it the world’s biggest 
The So) 


the 


sents the 


the 


yer 


ipout 


icitor General 


Government 


firm 
torney for 


upreme 
Su] 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield 
59, businessman from 
Michigan. First job was 


(Court 


mailboy for avto firm 
Head of one of biggest 
Chevrolet agencies in 
U. $. Republicen porty 
leader in Michigan 
Former chairman of the 
Republican Nationa! 
Committee 


“stablished 


ul 
I 


1789. This Department 
mail. The Postal 
37,000 post offices 


nation s 
Service runs about 

in the U. S. and its territories, and em 
ploys more than 521,000 workers. Last 
Sam's delivered 
more than 59.1 billion pieces of mail by 
ck, air The Depart 
ment also sells 5. Sav 


world 5 


year, Uncle mailmen 


rail tru and faot 
money orders, | 
the 
the Postal Savings 


ings Bonds, and operates 
largest savings bank 


System t 00) 5O8 depositors 





Cabinet 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Interi- 
or: Frederick A. Seaton, 
48, Nebraska newspa- 
per publisher. Son of 
secretary te Kansas 
Senator. Graduate of 
Kansas State College. 
Active in politics since 
student days. Served 
one yeor as Senator in 
1952. Asst. Secy. of 
Defense—1953 to 1956. 


Established, 1849. This Department 
is the “caretaker” of our nation’s natural 
It supervises most of the 750 

icres of federally-owned land in 

the U. S. and its possessions. It issues 
permits for Americans to cut timber, 
raze livestock, dig for minerals on 
ernment lands. Its Bureau of Recla- 


operates a vast system of irriga- 


rks which bring water to arid 

f the West. Its power projects 
Hoover Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, and 
others) make the Interior Department 
yur biggest producer of electricity. 

The Department also watches over 
the welfare of the 343,000 American 
Indian ind of the 3,000,000 people 
S. territories and pos- 
sions (except a few island possessions 

the Navy). Its Bureau of Mines 
production and conservation 
ground fuels and minerals. Its 
Survey gathers facts and pub 

lishe ips on our natural resources. 

Its National Park Service operates the 
nat parks and monuments (such as 
Yellowstone and Yosemite). Its Fish 
and Wildlife Service oversees hunting 

| fishing on Government lands, regu 


the salmon-catching and seal-hunt 
; 


ources 


ng in the U 


upers ‘ 
f unde 
Geo! 


strie 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretory of Agricul- 
ture: Ezra Taft Benson, 
58, farm expert from 
Utoh. Farmer's son, 
Graduate of Brigham 
Young U., lowe State. 
Worked as farm exten- 
sion agent, then be- 
came head of National 
Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives. High official 
in Mormon church. 


hed, 1862. This Department 


farmers. Its 4,800 scientists 


and experts develop better crops, live- 
stock, and agricultural methods. Its 
“county extension agents” and “home 
demonstration agents” pass on this 
knowledge to farmers and their families 
in every part of the U. S, The Depart- 
ment also provides loans and crop insur- 
ance for farmers, and distributes pay- 
ments under the Federal program to 
support farm prices 

It supervises the Soil Conservation 
Service, which works to prevent erosion 
of our nation’s topsoil; the Forest Ser 
vice, which cares for our 150 National 
Forests (118,117,000 acres); and the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
which provides electricity and tele- 
phone service to homes in rural regions. 
The Department also runs a telegraph 
system which supplies daily news and 
forecasts on farm supplies and prices to 
the nation’s press, radio and TV services 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce: 
Sinclair Weeks, 64, 
businessman from Mas- 
sachusetts. Banker's 
son. Graduate of Har- 
verd. Served as artil- 
lery officer, World War 
1. Became bank clerk, 
director of several 
firms. State GOP lead- 
er, mayor of Newton, 
Mass., former Senator 


Established, 
aids U. S, businessmen. It collects and 
publishes business statistics. Its Bureau 
of the Census counts the nation’s popu- 
lation. Its Patent Office issues patents 
for inventions. Its Weather Bureau oper- 


1903, This Department 


Uncle Sam's weather forecasting 
service. Its Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration polices our nation’s airlanes and 
waterways, Its Bureau of Public Roads 
builds roads in with the 
states. Its Bureau of Standards sets the 
official standards fpr U. S. measure 
ments, and carries on research for na 
tional defense 

Its Maritime Board provides subsidies 


ates 


cooperation 


(money payments) to builders and oper 
ators of U. S. ships to help them meet 
competition of low-cost foreign shipping 
and strengthen our merchant fleet 

Its Coast and Geodetic Survey maps 
our coastline, surveys waterways, and 
compiles aeronautical charts 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, 57, 
labor reletions expert 
from New York. Stud- 
ied ot New York Uni- 
versity but did not 
greduate. Worked as 
truck driver and gro- 


19 


Established, 1913, when it was sepa 
rated from the Department of Com 
merce and Labor, formerly combined 
This Department aids American work 
ers. It helps them find jobs through the 
local public employment offices which 
it maintains in various states, Through 
its Wage and Hour and Public Con 
tracts Division, it enforces the Fais 
Labor Standards Act other Fed 
eral laws maintaining minimum wages 
and maximum hours 

The Department cooperates with the 
states in administering programs of un 
workmen ‘ 


and 


employment insurance and 


compensation, It sets up “on-the-job 
training programs for 
tices in industry, and works to prevent 


industrial accidents. Its Women’s Bureau 


young appren 


encourages better working condition 
for the nation’s wage-earning women 
Its Bureau of Statistics collects 
and publishes facts and figures on em 


and the cost 


Labor 


ployment, wages 
of living. 

Each year the 
hundreds of thousands of workers (in 
cluding many high school youths) for 


prices 


Department recruit: 


summer jobs on U, S. farms 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare 
Marion 6. Folsom, 64 
businessman Groduote 
U. of Georgia, Harvard 
World War | Army 
captain. Joined East- 
man-Kodak (1914), rose 
te directer (1947) 
Helped droft Secial 
Security Act. Treasury 
Under Secretary (1953) 


Established, 1953, by elevation of a 
former independent agency (the Fed 
eral Security Agency) to the status of 
Department. This Depart 
and works 


Executive 
ment aids the sick and needy 
to better education. It spends about 
$2 billion yearly 
Department except Detense and Treas 
ury. Its Public Health Service cooper 
ates with the 
health of Americans 
carrying on 


more than any other 


states to improve the 
by fighting epi 
demics medical research 
and granting money to build hospitals 
and laboratories. Its Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation helps disabled Americans 
by teaching them new working skills 


Its Food 


over the 


Administration 
food 
igainst false 
Administra 


and Drug 


watches purity ol and 
drug products, and guards 
Its Social Security 


tion distributes payments to American 


lable ling 


who have retired from work and to 


family dependents of deceased workers 
Its Office of and 
publishes information on U. 8. schook 


Education collects 


and works to provide better education 
for all Americans 





How Congress 


Makes Our Laws 


Answers to twelve questions most frequently asked about our lawmaking body 





i Congressmen who serve tl hey did not ratify the ¢ itu Today, each membér of the House 
Federal] Legislature are elected t veral months later represents about 398,000 people. (Each 
rectly by the people The ke iv : ation grew, Congre ilso state, however, is guaranteed at least 
for the people. And they ma ynitinu he 85th Congress, whicl gan one Representative, Thus, Nevada, with 
to hold office only so long as | janual 1957, consists (as it has a population considerably smaller than 
upport them at the ballot b« e 19] of 96 Senators and : 398,000, nevertheless has one Repre 
just as it is the privileg f i resentative from 45 state sentative 
citizen to vote upon reaching t! ng Each Representative is elected from 
The Senate 
ige, so it is the duty of eve en he a Congressional district. Districts vary 
greatly in size. Thus, one of New York 
City’s Congressional districts, only three 


be composed of two Sena : 
’ sate.’ <juare miles in area, contains as many 
if } state 


Constitution provides Art J 
to learn about Congress t “the Senate of the United 
<“ rial ; rhs - i] c 

The questions and answer 


low are cde signed to help 


people as the 28 counties in one Texas 


district 


your Congress operates 
, 5 I tate, regardless of size or 


ha equal representation in 


1. Why are there two houses - ee 
of Congress? —_ af v— pa Pont 3. When does Congress meet? 
titution sareguardas ve edera 


In 1787, when the Constitution of the ure of the Union. The word federal The Constitution says: “The Con 
United States was written, all but two ls us that the United States is a union fess shall assemble at least once in 
of the thirteen states had bicameral federation) of individual states, each every year (Art. I, Sec. 4) and “such 

meeting shall begin at noon on January 


legislatures—that is, composed of two ertain powers, Our Federal 


houses ernment is. therefore. a union of 48 3%, unless Congress shall by law appoint 


rhis practice had its origin g nas te i different day” (20th Amendment) 
land, mother country of the thirteen wh state has an equal voice the In actual practice, Congress meets 
colonies. The English Parliament senate. For example, Nevada luring the winter and spring of every 
and still is) organized as th population of only 267,000) and New year. Last year, Congress began on Jan 
of Lords and the House of ¢ \ vith a population about 60 tim uary 3, 1957, adjourned on August 30 
The former was made up of . ore than 16.000.000 sch and reconve ned this past January 7 

ind the latter represented the ' lenators Neither the House nor the Senate by 
tself may adjourn for more than three 


people 
the The House of Representatives lays without permission of the other 


In the legislatures of 
me house represented the | i I tuation is different in the i chamber 
ngland, and the other hou , . resentation is based o he President may call ¢ ongress into 


ented the people of the ce special ession on emergency matters 
After the colonies gained if letermi how many Repr 

pendence from England, eleve ic] s entitled to have in 4. How is Congress elected? 

kept the two-house syst i ‘ 1 nationwide census KCI Senate 


have each house act as a che te . After each ox Under the 17th Amendment to the 
abuses by the other. But in 8, set by law at : onstitution { adopted’ in 1913), Sena 
iow represented the peopl rtioned (redistributed i ted directly by the voters 

It was natural, theref the 1910 census, there : , ach state. Before that time. Senators 
vriters of our Constitution he size of the House in vere chosen by state legislatures. 


low the pattern developed 1¢ nation’s population grew 4 Senator is elected for a term of six 
lividual states Thu " ' ; tes were admitt to t! year One third of the Senators (32 
hecame bicameral—made uy { I in 1840 there w “ Senator ire elected every two vears 


- . . sentat ‘ 1900, SSE be ! 
nd a House of Represer 56 membe Thus, the Senate never changes its en 


me mbe T 


2. How large is Congress? ter the 1910 census. Congr 
When the first Congr pened wt 435 members was the ‘ The House of Representatives: 


tire membership at any one time 


1789. it had 22 Senators and Lepr sumber which could work together eff | {epresentatives are elected for 
sentatives from 11 states. ( Nort ciently. Since then, House seats have wo-year terms (with elections being 
lina and Rhode Island were repre n reapportioned after’ each even-numbered years). 





Congresses are numbered according 
to elections to the House of Representa- 
tives. Thus, whenever a new House 
meets, Congress gets a new number. 
Che First Congress served from 1789 to 
1791, the Second Congress from 1791 
to 1793, and so on for every two-year 


period. The present Congress is the 


5. What are the qualifications 
for members of Congress? 


Senators: A Senator must be at least 
30 years old, a citizen of the U. S. for 
at least nine years, and a resident of the 
state from which elected. 

Representatives: A Representative 
must be at least 25 years old, a citizen 
of the U. S. for at least seven years, and 
a resident of the state from which he is 
|. Representatives are usually resi- 
if the Congressional districts from 
are elected, but this is not 


elects 
dent 
which they 
re quire d 

Both men and women may be elected 
» either house. Until 1916, however, 
ress was exclusively male. Jean 
ette Rankin, a Republican, of Montana, 
broke this custom by winning election 
to the House in 1916—four years before 
women themselves won the right to vote 
through the 19th Amendment. The 
present Congress has 16 women legis- 
(nine Democrats, seven Republi 
Of these, 15 are serving in the 


ng 


lators 


Cans 


SENATE 


House. Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith 
(Rep., Maine) is the only woman in 
the Senate. 

Members of Congress may not be 
arrested except for serious crimes, They 
may say what they wish on the floor of 
Congress or in committee, without be 
ing sued or arrested for their statements 
These privileges are known as Congres 
sional immunity. 


6. How much are members of 

Congress paid? 

Three years ago, Congress voted it 
self a pay raise—the first since 1946 

A Representative is now paid $22,500 
a year. Before then, a Representative 
was paid $12,500, but 
$2,500 extra (tax free) for expenses 
Under the new law, $3,000 of a Con 
gressman’s new salary is tax free, but he 
must pay income tax on the rest like any 
other citizen. The only “extra money” a 
Representative now gets above his regu 
lar salary is for travel to and from his 
home state. The law allows him one 
round trip between his home and Wash- 


also received 


ington each year 

In addition to his salary, a Represent- 
ative is allowed about $26,000 a year to 
pay his staff, which consists 6f an assist- 
ant and two or three secretaries, He is 
also provided with a two-room suite of 
free office space in Washington, plus an 
office in his home district. 
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Each Representative is allowed $1,200 
well as free 


long-distance 


yearly for stationery, as 


postage, allowance for 
telephone calls and telegrams, low-cost 
life insurance and pensions, free medi 
cal care, and other privileges 

Senators have the same privileges and 
are paid the same salary as Representa 
But they are entitled to $64,500 
a year for staff pay. A Senator's staff 
usually consists oft about ten people In 
addition, each Senator is provided with 
offices in 


tives 


or tour-room suite ot 
in his home 


a three 
Washington, and an offic 
state 

The Speaker of the House earns the 
same pay as the Vice President of the 
United States—$35,000 a and 


$10,000 for expenses all taxable 


yeal 


7. Who is the presiding officer 
in each house? 


Senate: The Vice-President of the 
United States (elected every four years 
with the President) is automatically the 
President of the Senate. He 
of the 96 members of the Senate, but 
he has the privilege of voting in case 
there is a tie. 

The Senate 
tempore (for the time being) to serve 
as the presiding officer in the Vice 
President's absence, or in the event that 
a Vice-President succeeds to the Presi 


dency 


is not one 


elects a President pro 


' 
“FLOOR 
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Chart Shows How Bills Move Through the Houses of Congress to Become Law 





1, By 2/3 vote of Congress 
in both House and Senate 


eee 
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2 By 2/3 of state legislatures 
requesting Congress to cal! 
@ constitutional convention 
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AMENDMENTS MAY BE RATIFIED 


eeeeeeoen 
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eeeeesden 











1. By majority vote in 3/4 
of the state 


legislatures 
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Seeeesee | 
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. 2. By majority vote in 3/4 of 
conventions in the stotes 
called fer thet purpose 








The metheds for amendment, shown above, are provided for in Article V 
of the Constitution. Methed A clone was used up te 1932; methed B for the 


first time in the 214t Amendment 


house of Representatives: The pre 
siding officer of the House of Repre 
sentatives is the Speaker. Hi elected 
by the House at the beginning of each 
new Congress. The Speaker is entitled 
to all privileges of an ordinar 
(including voting), but usuall 
only im 


rie mber 
votes 
case of a tie, He 
chosen from the majority pa 
House 
The presept Speaker is San 
(Dem., Texas). He is serving } 
term as Speaker, That's th 
longer than any other Speake: 
history. (Henry Clay 
between 1812 and 1825.) 
The Speaker presides ove 
the House, announces the or 
ness that 
that order. He may give the flo 
lege of speaking) to Representat 
any order he wishes. He also a; 


served fh 


and sees members 


the chairmen of temporar 

Under the Law of Succe 
Presidency, adopted i: 
Speaker is second in line (aft: 
President) to become Pres 
if both the President and \ 
die during their term of 
unable to serve, the Speake 
President. 


8. Does either house 
have any special powers? 
The Senate alone has the pov 
approve or disapprove major | 


tial appointments (by maj 


Metheds C and D heve never been used 


ilso ratifies treaties made with foreign 
countries (by two-thirds vote 

On the all bill erm 
ing raising of iuties 
tariffs, et< 


gf Kepresentatives 


other hand 

money taxes 

) must originate in the House 
If none of the candidates 

lent of the U.S 

lectoral 


sident from the three top ca 


receives a ma 
votes, the House ch 
has happened only tw 
The of Repres 
Thomas Jefferson in 
john Quincy Adams in 1824 


Houss 


9. What is meant by 
‘checks and balances’? 

the { 

t that each bramn h of the q; 


uld have check 


The men who wrote 


certain 
in order to balances 


nt any one 


branc} 
trong 
has these 


on the 


check 
President 
Che Senate must approve Pres 
nominees for Cabinet po: 
ficers of the Executive 

adors and ministers, and 

judges. This approval 
confirmation 


29 The Senate 


the President 


must ratify 


negotiate vith 
countries 
sident 


mgress may remove a P; 


leral judge from office f seri 


ous misconduct. This procedure is known 
as impeachment. In these circumstances 
the House brings ac« 
the official, and the Senate sits as judge 
trial to convict or clear 


isations against 


and jury ip a 
hin 

4. Congress also holds a check over 
Federal 


or eliminate them. 


the lowe courts through its 
pov ) create 
“purse-strings, 


over the 


holding the 
Congress exercises control 
Pr lent’s activities. By refusing to ap 
propriate funds, Congress cat prevent 
President from carrying out certain 


i 
objec tives 


10. How are our territories 
represented in Congress? 


Alaska Hawaii are each repre 
d in the House by an elected Dele 
Puerto Rico has an elected Resi- 
dent Commissioner, who 
the House. These 
the right to speak on the floor of the 
House, but 


important right to vote 


and 
sernte 
gate 
also serves in 
three persons have 


they do not have the all 


11. What are functions 
of Congressional committees? 
Each year thousands of bills are pre 
13,520 in 1957. No 
Representative could 


sented to Congress 
one Senator or 


possibly read through and thoroughly 


analyze all these proposals Therefore, 


the work of studying and reporting on 


a bill's merits is divided up among spe 


cially designated committees. Each com 


mittec issigned a particular field of 
government, When a Congressman in 
troduces a bill it is referred to the com 
mittee dealing with that subject 

Each member of the House and Sen 
ate receives at committee 


eight 


least one 


assignment Senators average 


committee assignments each 
Theoretically, the entire House and 
Senate their 


committees. In actual practice, however, 


choose the members of 


the choices are 


the majority 


made by the leaders of 
and minority parties, each 
of which torms a special committee on 
committees at the beginning of each 
house of Con 


which has the 


new Congress. In each 


gres the party most 
men rs is entitled to the greater num 
ber of s ; on a committee, while the 
minority party fills the 


The party which controls the House 


remainder. 


or Senate appoints the committee chair 
ma Almost always, the post of chair 
man goes to the party member who has 
1 th h committee 


Congress, 21 of the 34 


serve longest on ea 
In the S85ti 
Standing Committee chairmen are from 
Southe tates because Democrats from 
those states have served the longest in 
Wa hington 
{ unittee 


chairmen carry great 


veight in ¢ A chairman usually 
can block a bill from reac hing the floor 


of Congress for de 


mgress 


bate 


imply by re 





fusing to bring the measure up for dis- 
cussion in his committee. While the 
Senate and House can, by majority vote, 
force the bill out of committee and on 
to the floor for debate, this is seldom 
done 

Each committee holds hearings and 
listens to the testimony of witnesses who 
or against certain bills. The com- 
mittee then votes approval or disap- 
proval of the proposed measure. (A 
committee can also express disapproval 
f a bill by not issuing a report.) Most 
otten. Congress goes along with the rec 
its committees when 


are for 


ommend 


bills come to a floor vote. 


ition of 


12. What are four main types 
of committees? 


Standing Committees 

The first is the Standing Committee. 
There are 15 standing committees in the 
Senate, 19 in the Housee (see below). 
These are permanent committees. They 
deal with such broad fields of govern- 
ment interest as foreign relations, the 
Armed Services, and finance. 

Once appointed to a standing com- 
a member usually retains his 
seat as long as he remains in Congress. 
Senate inding committees average 
about 15 members each; House standing 
committees average about 30 members 
each 

A few standing committees are espe 
cially powerful. Undoubtedly the most 
powerful committee in the House of 
tepresentatives is the Rules Committee. 
Chis 12-man committee has been called 
the “traffic cop” of the House. It decides 
bills coming out of the other 
House committees shall get a “green 


mittee 


Ww hic h 


light” to reach the floor of the House 
for a vote (see page 24). It also decides 
how long debate shall continue on a 
measure before a vote is taken and how 
much time each speaker will be allowed. 

Another important group in the House 
is the Ways and Means Committee. This 
committee deals with all tax measures 
and is especially powerful because all 
revenue bills must originate in the 
House. 

In the upper chamber, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has great 
influence. One of this committee’s many 
jobs is to advise the Senate whether to 


ratify international treaties 


Subcommittees 

At present there are also more than 
100 subcommittees subdivi 
sions of full committees. They deal with 
one aspect of the full committee’s work 
For example, the Senate Permanent Sub 
committee on Investigation is a subdivi- 
sion of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 


These are 


Special Committees 

Special (Select and Investigating) 
committees afe temporary bodies. They 
are created by Congress to perform a 
specific task—for instance, to study a 
proposed law or to make an investiga 
tion. As soon as the special committee 
turns in its final report, it ceases to exist. 

An_ investigating committee may 
sometimes acquire prominence because 
its activities are heavily covered by 
press, TV, and radio. No specific inves- 
tigating power is given to Congress by 
the Constitution. But in 1821 the U. S. 
Supreme Court held that Congress has 
the power to punish people who refuse 
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to come before a committee to answet 
questions, oF who appear as witnesses 
and then refuse to answer questions put 


to them by the committee 


Joint Committees 

Joint ¢ 
groups made up of members trom both 
the Senate House to deal with 
a particular matter, An exarnpl 


ommittees are permanent 
and the 
is the 
Joint Committee on Atomic nergy 

tem 


4 Conference Committee is a 


porary joint committee made up of 


members from both houses. A confer 
ence committee is set up whenever a 
bill passes the two houses of Congress 
inh Sore what clitte re nt forms The con 
ference committee then irons out the 


differences between the two versions 
and comes up with a single version of 


the bill for the approval of eac h house 


Three Kinds of Hearings 

Broadly three 
kinds of hearings by Congressional com 
mittees: (1) hearings to find out all 
about a subject before passing a law on 
it; (2) hearings to find out how laws 
are being carried out by the President 
and his Executive Branch of the Gov 
ernment; (3) hearings to look into some 


speaking there ure 


situation involving Congress or the con 
duct of a member 

Visitors to our Capitol may find only 
a handful of lawmakers on the floor of 
either the House or the Senate. Where 
are the rest of our legislators? Most of 
the work 
shops of Congress—listening to witnesses 


them are in committee rooms 


at hearings that will determine whether 
or not one of the more than 13,000 bills 


introduced each year should become 


law of the land 





Appropriations, Carl Hayden (Ariz.) 


District of Columbia, Vacant 
Finance, Harry F. Byrd (Va.) 
Foreign Relations, Theod 








SENATE 


Agriculture and Forestry, Allen 3. Eliender (Le.) 


Armed Services, Richard B. Russell (Ga.) 
Bonking and Currency, 3. William Fulbright (Ark.) 


F. Green (R. 1.) 

Government Operations, John 1. McClellon (Ark.) 

Interior and Insular Affairs, James E. Murray (Mont.) 

interstate and Foreign Commerce, Warren G. Magnuson (Wash.) 
Judiciary, James O. Eastland (Miss.) 

Labor and Public Welfare, Lister Hill (Ala.) Judiciary, € 
Post Office and Civil Service, Olin D. Johnston (S. C.) 
Public Works, Dennis Chavez (N. M.)« 

Rules and Administration, Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (Mo.) 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 


Names following are those of chairman (all Democrats) in 85th Congress 





Agriculture, Hereld D. Cooley (N. C.) 

Appropriations, Clarence Cannon (Meo.) 

Armed Services, Carl Vinson (Ga.) 

Banking and Currency, Brent Spence (Ky.) 

District of Columbia, john 6. McMillan (S$. C.) 
Education and Labor, Graham A. Barden (N. C.) 
Foreign Affairs, Thomas $. Gordon (ill.) 

Government Operations, William L. Dewson (Iil.) 
Heuse Administration, Omar Burleson (Tex.) 

Interior and Insular Affairs, Clair Engle (Cal.) 
interstate and Foreign Commerce, Oren Harris (Ark) 
| Celler (N. Y.) 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Herbert C. Bonner (N. C.) 
Post Office and Civil Service, Tom Murray (Tenn) 
Public Works, Charles A. Buckley (WN. Y.) 

Rules, Howard W. Smith (Va.) 

Un-American Activities, Francis £. Walter (Pa) 
Veterans Affairs, Olin E. Teague (Tex.) 

Weoys ond Means, Wilbur 0. Mille (Ark.) 


HOUSE 
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Bringing Congress Up to Date 


Some proposed Congressional Reforms 


A the proc edures and rul 
which Congress has be 


the past 169 years still efficis 
Space Age? Or should ¢ 
brought up to date? 

Let's discuss some of Co 
criticized practices, with arg 
and against their change 


Filibuster and Cloture 


Members of the Ser 
unique privilege unknow! 
islative bodies, They may sp: 
as they wish, once given the fi 

Sometimes a Senator or a 
Senators takes advantage of t 
of unlimited debate. They tall 
in order to prevent a me 
by a majority from coming 
This is known as filibusterin 

Critics of filibustering att 
the following reasons 

1. A small minority ha 
prevent action by a majorit 
everyone is given a chance t 


his views freely on a subj 


vote and prompt action sh 
mitted 

2. Debate is intended to d 
merits of a bill. When del 
stricted by filibustering, it ser 
the selfish interests of a f 

Defenders of the filibust 

1, By unlimited debate 
minority can prevent, or, at 
the public's attention to 
which might be objectionab! 

2. The Senate, unlike 
was set up under the ( 
give every state an equal 

Furthermore, the Senate h 
by which it can limit debate if 


In 1917, the Senate adopted 


called cloture (or closure) a 
Senate rules, This is how it w 
teen Senators sign a petition 
debate be ended on a parti 
rhe next day, the Senate mu 


this petition. If two thirds of t! 


(64 members) vote in fa 


petition, then no Senator 
longer than one hour on the 
of course, still allows 96 h 
bate. But after that, the bill 
to a vote 


Cloture is rarely imposed 


ators hesitate to vote for clot 


they fear it might be turn 


them on some bill to which the 


be violently opposed 


ition 


Mo 


and the arguments for and against them 


Seniority 


Committee chairmen wield 


ee page 23). They 

whether a bill shall on 
rabli reported to the fle 
iirmen are chosen on the 
ity. The men re-elected 
for the greatest numb« 
‘ terms and whose 
controls Congress) hi 


bership on important 
of Congress is also usual 
! by seniority A “tre 
on minor committe 
to be re-elected, he 
ore powerful cornimittes 
of the seniority 
that length of service i 
1 good indication of 
nts new members of Cor 
h ha ible they ma 
re ponsible positions 
critics propose that « 
nittes hould elect its cha 
ecret ballot. Another suggesti 
the chairmanship be rotated 
mmittee members every tw 
Supporters of the seniority system in 
t that experience is the best teacher 
iirmen become pec ialist dificult 
ibjects through years of ser : 
” Moreover, it is argued that the 
1 eniority system prevents a disorderly 
struggie tor power which might occur 


if chairmen were elected 


LANE 
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Are some of the rules behind the times? 


House Rules Committee 


The House Rules (Committee is the 
most powe rful committee in the lower 
house of Congress. Its 12 members de 
cide which bills coming from other 
commiftees shall get a “go-ahead” for 
debate on the floor. It decides how long 
a bill shall be debated and sometimes 
even whether some parts of it may be 
amended 

If a majority of the 435 members of 
the House want to bring up for debate 
a bill which has been “bottled up” by 
the Rules Committee, they can do so by 
signing a discharge petition, which re 


quires 218 signatures. This, however 


is rarely done 

Many people assail the vast power 
of the Rules Committee. They say that 
it gives as few as six men the right to 
prevent the 435 members of the House 
from even conside ring certain bills 

Supporters of the power of the Rules 
Committes reply that unless a single 
authority acts as “traffic officer” to con 
trol the flow of legislation, the House 


would be in chaos 


Riders 


Sometimes Congress wants to pass a 
the President 
it frequently 


measure which it knows 
will veto. In such cases 
makes use of riders 

4 rider is a section tacked onto a bill 
even though it concerns an entirely dif 
ferent subject from the main body of 
the bill 

By attaching riders (which the Presi- 
dent may not favor) to an important 
bill which the President wants passed 
Congress presents him with a serious 
problem. Under the Constitution (Art 
I, Sec. 6 the President cannot veto 
separate sections of a bill. He must 
either sign the whole bill—including the 
objectionable riders—into law or he 
must veto the whole bil 

Many Congressmen like the rider sys 
tem. They can use it to outmaneuver 
the President particularly In passing 
“pork barrel” bills. (Pork barrel legisla 
tion enables Congressmen to obtain 
government projects for their districts 
at Federal expense, and thus win favor 
with their constituents 

Some politi al scientists have urged 
that the Constitution be amended to 
permit the President to veto specific 
sections of a bill 





WO years ago, the United States 

Senate was nearing the end of a 
long and stormy debate, The debate was 
over a bill which would exempt pro- 
natural gas from Federal 
price regulation. The House of Repre- 
sentatives had already approved a simi- 
lar bill by a close vote. 

Senator Francis Case (Rep., S. D.) 
tood up to speak. When he finished, 
the Senate was in a tumult. 

Senator Case told the Senate that he 
had intended to vote for the natural 
Now, he said, he would op- 
Why? Because a man “inter- 
in the bill's passage had offered 
to contribute $2,500 to a campaign 
fund for the Senator's re-election, 

rhe entire Senate, including backers 
of the bill, was shocked by this revela- 
tion. Senator J. William Fulbright 
(Dem., Ark.), sponsor of the bill, said: 
‘Any Senator who votes for this bill. . . 
may be suspected of having received 
me of these 


ducers of 


gas bill 
pose it 


ested 


contributions. . . .” 


Lobbies For and Against 


flew thick and furious. 
Some persons recalled that natural gas 
producers had been “lobbying” for the 
scale. The producers 
had hired lobbyists—people skilled in 
influencing public opinion—to persuade 
that the bill was in the 

The lobbyists had or- 
ganized letter-writing campaigns to stir 
up support for the bill. 

At the people who did 
not favor the “lobbying” 
(oo, had 
Congress- 
They, too, 
organized 
Congress- 


Accusations 


bill on a large 


(Congressmen 


public interest 


time 
bill 


passage. 


Same 
were 
They, 
hired lobbyists to persuade 
to vote against the bill. 
leaflets and 
campaigns to 


agamst its 


men 
had 


letter-writing 


prepared 


en 

Despite the hullaballoo over Senator 
Case’s revelation, the Senate passed the 
However, President 
Eisenhower vetoed it. The President 
told Congress that he agreed with the 
bill's basic objectives, but he could not 
sign it because of “highly questionable 
some persons interested 
in seeing the bill passed 

Later, a special Senate committee 
censured the men who had offered the 


natural gas bill 


activities” b 
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The “Third House” 


of Congress 


How lobbies work behind the scenes of Congress 


ties of lobbyists in the Case affair 
should not be used as a yardstick by 
which to judge all lobbies. 

How do “lobbies” work? 


How Lobbies Work 


The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution guarantees all citizens the right 
“to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” A petition may be 
a written statement with many signa- 
tures. Or it may be expressed—perhaps 
more effectively—through an “organ- 
ized” group. 

An organized group which tries to 
influence Congress is called a “lobby.” 
Years ago, people with special favors 
to ask would stop Congressmen in the 
Capitol lobbies to talk to them. Thus, 
they became known as “lobbyists.” 

There are lobbies for and against 
nearly everything. For example, there 
are lobbies for low tariffs, lobbies for 
high tariffs, lobbies for Federal aid to 
education, and lobbies against Federal 
aid to education. 


Pressure Groups 


Most lobbyists are lawyers, publicity 
experts, former Congressmen, and 
others versed in lawmaking and the 
shaping of public opinion. Most work 


for large organizations or associations 
representing such groups as farmers, 
businessmen, labor unions, physicians 
veterans, women’s clubs, ete 

They are often called pressure groups 
because they 
sure” 
certain bills. 

Most lobbies make no secret of their 
identity. In fact, many useful 
purpose in bringing out facts not gen 
erally known to the public. 

On the other hand, there are lobbies 
that operate less openly, They some 
times organize mail] and telegram cam 
paigns to Congressmen—trying to create 
the that vast numbers of 
voters support their position. Some de- 
liberately distort facts. 

Accordingly, Congress passed a spe- 
cial Lobbying Act in 1946, This act 
requires the registration of all organ 
ized groups and their agents who seek 
to influence legislation. An agent must 
file a report four times a year of his 
activities and expenditures, The clerk 
of the House of Representatives and 
the secretary of the Senate release to 
the public a summary of these reports 

Some observers call lobbies a “third 
house” of Congress. The Congressional 
Record lists the names of 361 registered 
lobbyists. That's quite a sizable “third 
house.” 


attempt to exert “pres 


on Congress to pass or defeat 


seTve a 


impression 





THE BIG SPENDERS 
Some of the top lobby spenders of 1956 


Americon Federation of Labor ond Congress of 


Industrial Organizations 


$145,182 


$124,585 
$115,507 
$104,105 
$85,918 
$81,672 
$68,268 
$58,092 


Association of American Railroads 
Americon Form Bureau Federation 
Southern States Industriel Council 
Americon Trucking Association 
American Legion 

National Housing Conference 
Americon Petroleum Institute 


campaign contribution to Senator Case. 
Che committee said it did not find evi- 
dence of “a bribe nor attempt to bribe,” 
but it condemned the men “for failure 
to act as responsible citizens.” 

The committee went out of its way, 
however, to defend the right of lobby- 
ists to continue to work for or against 
nal bills. It said that activi- 
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Members of Supreme Court in Court's latest official 
photo—Chief Justice Earl Warren is seated in cen- 
from 


ter. Associate Justices are, 


old Burton; 


l. te v., seated: 


Wide Wor phote 


William Douglas, Hugo Black, Felix Frankfurter, Har- 
standing: William Brennan, Jr., 
C. Clark, John M. Harlan, and Charles C. Whittaker. 


Tom 


Equal Justice Under Law 


Our Federal Court system and how it is set up 


Time: The first Monday in October 
precisely 12 o'clock noon 
Piace: Washington, D. ( 
marble building with a front 
thian columns, located near the 
domed Capitol. Above the col 
engraved in bold letters—“EQUAL JUS 
TICE UNDER LAW 
Setrinc: The chambers of t! 
Supreme Court within that build 
chambers are austere 
red, At the rear a 45-foot bach 
rich red velvet, in front of | 
a high bench. Behind the 
nine chairs of varying ZA 
in fine leather; 
tables and chairs as in a « 
Action: The court le 
cries: “Ovyez! 
The red velvet curtains behind the hig! 
bench part. The black-robed Chief Ju 
tice, Earl Warren, enter 
He is flanked by the tv 
Justices next in rank, Fri 
the room, in groups of thre 
six Associate Justices of the « 
in order of seniority of servi 
The most powerful 
earth is declared in sessi 
Thus begins one of the 
and memorable drama 
actually of any year 


great 


imn 


‘ irpete iif 


in tront 


Ovyez!” Spe 


hamber 


rhis impressive scene has been en 
acted on the first Monday of October 
1789. It is the prelude 
to months of hard work which 
fect the life of every U. S 

For during the months 
the Court's “term”) the U.S 
Court will sit as “the living voice of the 
Constitution” 


law of the 


vhat is not lawful in the U.S 


What the Court Does 
Article III of the 1 »S. 
tates 77 he 
United States 
Court 


every year sine 
may af 
itizen 
that follow 
ipreme 
interpreting the basi 


land, deciding hat w Ol 


titution 
judi ial power! f the 
shall be vested in one 

The Artich 
enumerates the actual job of the Court 
Felix Fi 


the Court as fol 


supreme then 


Associate Justice inkfurter 
defined the work of 


low 


‘The Supreme Court mediates be 
it; it marks 


tween citizen and governme 
the boundaries between state and na 
tional This tribunal is the 
iitimate organ . for ad 

relationship of the individual to the 
separate states, of the individual to the 
United States, of the forty-eight states 
another, of the states to the 


authority 
isting the 


to one 
union, and of the three departments of 
government to one another 


The Court’s most important job is to 
guardian” of the Constitution 


and to be the 


ict as 
“umpire” of disputes over 
its meaning. Thus the Court can rule 


Presidential acts or laws 


Congress and state legisla 


on whether 
pas sed by 
constitutional! 

the Constitution, each of us 
a fair and impartial 


tures are 

Under 
has the right to 
trial if we are charged with a crime 
We have a right to “dus process of law 
liberty and 


in matters affecting ou 


property. In other words, we cannot be 
imprisoned or our property cannot be 
taken away ex ept by certain methods 
suthorized by law 

If those rights are violated, regard 
less of trivial the 
be, a constitutional issue is 


the Supreme 


how violation may 
involved 
Throughout its histor 
Court has been the most consistent de 
fender of the individual liberties pro 


iimed in the Bill of Rights 


“Interpreting” the Constitution 


Sometimes the powers of the Court 
go beyond those usually associated with 
the words “guardian” or “umpire.” For 
mer Chief Charles Evans 
Hughes once said: “The Constitution 
is what the Supreme Court says it is.” 
By this he meant that all courts, and 


Justic e 





especially the Supreme Court, make 
laws by interpreting them. 

How? The Constitution itself pro- 
vides an answer. The Constitution is 
full of phrases which are open to vary- 
ing interpretations. For example, “free 
speech” or “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment” or “unreasonable search and sei- 
zure.” What do these terms mean when 
ipplied to a specific situation? We can- 
not find out simply by reading the Con- 
stitution 

Take “free speech.” 
ment to the Constitution says that 
‘Congress shall make no law .. 
abridging the freedom of speech.” But 
* does this mean that a man may falsely 
shout fire in a theatre and cause a 
panic? According to the Supreme Court, 
it does not. In 1919, Tthe Court ruled 
that free speech is not permitted in a 
situation where it presents a “clear and 
present danger” to the safety of U. S. 
citizens 

Thus the decisions of the Supreme 
Court—interpreting the words set forth 
-are the real “law of 


The First Amend- 


in the Constitution 
the land.” 


How the Court Works 


What kinds of cases come before the 
Supreme Court? 

First, there are cases involving the 
states (for example, a controversy be- 
tween and the Federal Govern- 
ment over ownership of off-shore oil). 
In such cases, the Supreme Court is the 
“original jurisdiction.” This 
that only the Supreme Court 


case 


a state 


court of 
means 
hears the 

Other cases come to the Supreme 
Court on appeal from lower Federal 
courts. This means that the Supreme 
Court is asked to “review” or “recon- 
sider” a decision made by a lower Fed- 
eral court (see charts). 

When an appeal reaches the Supreme 
Court, the first thing the Court does is 


DISTRICT COURTS 

Cases involving laws passed by Congress 
or orders proclaimed by President. Also, 
fraud against Federal Government 
(counterfeiting, tax evasion, etc.), dis 
putes between stote governments or 
between citizens of different states, or 
between a U. S. citizen and a foreign 
country or its citizens. 
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decide whether or not to “hear” it. Un- 
less there is a real constitutional issue 
or an important point of Federal law 
involved, the court will usually decline 
to hear an appeal. Much of the court's 
work, therefore, consists of weeding out 
cases to be heard. 

The Court wades through about 1,500 
cases each term. Only about 200 of 
these are accepted for “hearing.” 

Within three weeks after the Court 
accepts a case, the party making the 
appeal files a “brief’—which is usually 
not brief. The brief sets forth the issues 
in controversy, the decision of the lower 
courts, and the reasons why the decision 


Co 


Cases appealed from the District Courts 
when one of the parties feels he has 
not hed @ feir trial. 
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is open to question. Then the other side 
files a brief setting forth the arguments 
in support of the lower court's decision. 

The briefs of both sides are sent to 
each Justice—who studies them care 
fully. The Justices also turn the briefs 
over to their law clerks—usually promis 
ing young men just out of law school 
The clerks do much of the important 
research that goes into making up a 
Justice's decision. Some Justices—for ex 
ample, Felix Frankfurter—like to argue 
the fine points of a case with their 
clerks, in order to clarify all the issues. 

After studying the briefs, the Justices 
vote on whether to hear oral arguments 
from the lawyers on both sides. If the 
case is particularly difficult, they usually 
order oral argument, In this way, they 
can ask questions and test their own 
opinions against arguments of the law 
yers and their fellow Justices 

After the arguments have all been 
heard, the Justices meet at a private 
conference—now always on a Friday 
morning. There they vote on the case. 
No one but the Justices is permitted in 
the conference room, The Chief Justice 
sits at the head of the table. The Asso- 
ciate Justices sit in order of seniority 


How Decisions Are Made 


The Chief Justice presents his views 
first. Then he “recognizes” other Jus- 
tices (again in order of seniority) who 
wish to speak. Absolute pre- 
vails. No word of any Justice's opinion 
in the private sessions or how he argued 
is ever spoken outside the court. But ft 
is no secret that the arguments may 
sometimes be stormy, Voices may be 
raised, Occasionally fists pound on the 
table. 

When discussion of the has 
ended, the Chief Justice orders a vote. 
The vote is taken in “reverse seniority,” 
which means that the most recently 
appointed Justice votes first and the 


secrecy 


case 


RR A.B * 


U. S$. SUPREME COURT 

Coses appealed from circuit courts, 
vsvolly when a constitutional issue is 
involved. Court of original jurisdiction 
(authority to hear for the first time) in 
coses involving states and the Federal 
Government, the President and Con- 
gress, or disputes involving ambasse- 
dors or other representatives of foreign 
countries in the U. &. Also cases op- 
peoled from state court of appeals 
when interpretation of Federal Consti- 
tution is involved. 
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Our Defense Department and some of its problems 


The Armed Forces... 


Sh 


the basic needs of any na- 
ecurity. One of the purposes 
sts in establishing the United 
The framers of 
titution therefore into 
Preamble as one of their objectives 

to provide for the common defense.” 
alwa an American tra 
to keep the regular Armed Forces 
possible. When young and 
S. had little money to spend 
m soldiers, sailors, or ships. Nor did it 
forget the victories won by its “Minute 
Men,” who had left their plows, snatched 
ip their muskets, fought léng and valor- 
to their farms as 

Var was Won. 


achieve it 
wrote 


bs) been 


1 
Stal 4 


yor, the [ 


und returned 

nm as the 
At Concord and Lexington was born 
on the “militia,” on citizens 

ilitarily trained and equipped, but 
bout their peacetime pursuits 
active duty by the Presi- 
ent (in case of war or national emer- 
or by their state governor (in 
flood, or insurrection). This 
understandable. We were 
two oceans which 


uy re liance 


ingg a 


until called to 


gency 
se of fire 
radition 


' 
trv 


protected by 
veeks instead of hours to cross. 
lay our regular Armed Forces total 
2,600,000 men and women—two 
ls of our population at the time of 
Revolutionary War. But enrolled in 
Reserves, our modern Minute Men, 
literally millions more. These include 
400,000 members of the National 
is well as the Ready Reserve 


Stand-! forces 


Civilian Control 


dition in U. S. military 
matters are con- 

ilians. One of the charges 
Declaration of Independ- 
King George III 
ias affected to render the 
dependent of and superior to 


in tact, 


ver 
titution does not specific ally 
but it is well 
Our first Secretary of War. 
in, was a statesman and 

ited in 1781. Our first 

f the Navy, appointed in 
Benjamin Stoddert, a Mary 
hant and financier. He was so 
lian that on visiting his first 


tmis control 


man-of-war he was surprised to find 
that the ship was hollow 

More recently, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, as Washington had done before, 
resigned from the Army before accept 
ing the Presidency. And ¢ ongress passed 
a special law to enable General of the 
Marshall to become 
1950 


Army George ¢ 


Secretary of Defense in 


Setup of Armed Forces 

At all times in our history, the Armed 
Forces have had as their job the secu- 
rity of the U. S. In the early days, the 
Army protected us from hostile Indians 
and enemy soldiers on land. The Navy 
guarded us against enemy sailors on the 
high seas. Little joint action was neces 
sary. The forces were small. Their ad- 
ministration was simple. Battle plans 
weye worked out on the spot 

In 1958, “defense” is more compli 
cated. Attack can come from any direc- 
tion, and at any time—without warning 
Also, the Armed Forces have to work 
not only with one another, but also with 
other officials in Government as well as 
thousands of industrial firms. These keep 
our Armed Forces supplied with every- 
thing from hobnails for boots to liquid 
oxygen for rockets. 

Let us see how the organization of 
the Armed Forces has kept pace with 
the growing complexity of war 


ield of Our Republic 


Growing Pains 

For fifteen years after the 
Revolution, the Armed Forces were ad 
the Secretary of 
The Continental 
1754 
“with officers in proportion,’ 


Navy 


American 


ministered by one man 
War 
Army was allowed to dwindle, in 
to SO men 
as Congress specified, The 


and a few clerks 


was 
practically non-existent 

Direction of these forces remained, of 
with the Com 
mander-in-Chief. But 
tion—their budgets, their supplies, their 


course, President as 


their administra 
plans—was largely the responsibility of 
the civilian secretary 

In 1798 responsibility for the Navy 
was ‘ken out of the Department of 
War «id placed in a newly created Navy 
Department. The Secretary of the Navy 
joined the Secretary of War in the Pres 

his that any 
opinion 
and could be settled 


ident’s Cabinet meant 


differences of between them 
had to be settled 
only by the President 

After two World Wars many 


smaller ones), it became clear that such 


(and 


an organization was no longer effective 
In 1945 the Army numbered 8,266,000 
men and women in uniform, spread 
throughout two thirds of the world. The 
Navy totaled 3,380,000 members, and 
the Fleet had grown from 50 wooden 
vessels to more than 1,500 warships 


The Army, to complicate matters fu 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff advise President and Defense Secretary. Members (/. to +.) 


Gen. Thomas D. White, Air 
Chief of Staff; Gen. Nathan Twining 


Force Chief of Staff; Gen 
(Air 


Maxwell Taylor, 
Cheirman of Joint 


Army 


Force), Chiefs; 


Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations; Gen. Randolph Pate, Marine Corps 
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experts, it has been recommended that 
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Roles and Missions 

once could limit itself to 
a navy, to the sea; an air 
planes. This is no longer 


An army 
land battles 
torce, to enem 
true 

Today, the defense of a naval fleet 
requires air power, so does an army on 
the ground. Air force and naval bases 
need soldiers to detend them. This over- 
lapping of functions has led more and 
to differences of opinion within 
the Armed Forces 

Decisions referring to overlapping of 
functions rest with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Some critics say that the Joint 
Chiefs cannot act quickly in decisions 
affecting all the Armed Forces. The 
Chiefs are, these critics argue, men with 

ears of experience in a single service 
and loyal to that service (although the 
Navy points out that the record of co- 
operation is exemplary). To counteract 
alleged conflicting loyalties, to bring 
various proposals 


nore 


unity,” 
ire being discussed 

One is that all members of the Armed 
Forces wear the same uniform. Another 
is that all officers be commis- 
not as or Air Force or 
Navy ad- 


Armed 


ibout re il 


senior 
Army 
generals or 
officers in the 


sioned 
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nirals, but as 
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Most of the proposed solutions to 

alry among service branches, how 
) establishment of a U. S. 

Under this plan, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

wuld become the ( S. Chief of Staff 

vould be the 

principal military adviser 

dent and the Secretary of 
der their direction, he 
command all the Armed 

g the other Joint Chiefs 

f this plan argue that 

Le General Staff, rivalry in the 
Armed Force vould cease. For the 
Chief of Staff himself could “knock dis- 
enting heads together.” 

Opponents point out that the present 
Joint Chiefs tem was evolved by ex- 
in World War II, and it worked, 
that wholesome 

may be a good thing. 
Army, as a “separate de- 
mild argue the case for its 


amount t 


Staff 
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Because the 
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vn missile program, Explorer is in orbit. 
Opposition to a U.S General Staff 
results not so muc h from fear of a U. S. 
military dictator as from fear that vital 
military dec could be left to a 
judgment might be 
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. ngle mal w hose 


vrong. 


Soldiers, Sailors, Airmen, Marines 

A third question facing the Armed 
Forces is the number, and the kind, of 
men to serve in them. 

One problem is how many men can 
we afford. Defense is growing more ex- 
pensive. It has been estimated that 20 
years ago national security cost $16 for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
U. S. The budget now proposed by the 
President will come to about $280. Of 
the tota] budget of $73,900,000,000 pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower in Jan- 
uary, more than half, $39,800,000,000, 
is earmarked for our Armed Forces. 

Other basic questions arise. One is 
the old but vital one of attracting and 
keeping good men in the Armed Forces. 
If trained men do not re-enlist when 
their terms of service are up, their jobs 


must be performed by the only men 
available, and they may be untrained 

One answer to the manpower prob 
lem lies in providing better housing for 
service men and raising the pay of spe 
cially able members. A more difficult 
solution to achieve, but one more likely 
to show lasting results, would be found 
in developing a greater sense ot re spon 
sibility and devotion in the American 
people. And young men must be aware 
of their obligation Selective 
Service. 

Even in an age of rockets and satel 
lites, the security of the U. S, depends 
on the courage and determination of its 
youth. Napoleon once said, “There are 
only two powers in the world; the sword 
and the spirit. In the long run, the 
sword is always defeated by the spirit.” 
That is still true today 
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f either house 


uorum—number i rem bers usually 


required to be present 
r Congressional com 


nay be transacted 


I pproving an appoint 

B nent o1 lreaties must be rati 

( tw rds #t Senate; only 
najorit vi required 

Ap] e appou n a public official 
by President 

resolutions, concurrent 

both House and Senate that does not 


the force of law. It merely indi 


tatement passed 


nion of Congress on a certain 
It does not require signature otf 
President. Simple resolution—state 
1SSe DY ! wouse only ilso 
t torce of law. Joint resolution 
nent passed by both houses of Con 
It has the effect of law and may 
be vetoed by Presids 


rider—piece of proposed legislation unre 
lated to main content of bill to which 
it ittached. It is often used to win 


app! al for an unpe pular proposal by 


letting it “ride in” on the coat-tails of 
lar bill. Since’ President innot 
part of a bill 1 must accept the 


with its rider or do without the bil 


as used before a bill number, indicates 
§ that bill originated in Senate 

seniority rule—custom which provides that 
he chairman of a Congressional com 
ittee shall be the person who has 

served longest yn the ommnittee 
session—each Congre n yrmally consists of 
essions, each beginning in January 
nning until late summer or early 
Joint session—meeting attended by 
houses of Congress. Executive 
session—imeeting that is losed to the 


it 


ina 1 pre 


eto tion by Pre lent refusing to ip 
prove a bill passe: Congress. Pocket 
veto woess by hich President pre 
he end of a session 
from be v. Ordinarily, a bill 
uns I President becomes law 
ten a is been passed by 
still in session 
adjourns before 
the bill dies unless 
Thus he “puts 

" to veto it 
voice vote viva voce vote)—vote by 
f Congress respond 
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r Senate) to de- 
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GRAPH READING 


Write “T” or “F” if the statement is either true or 
false. Write “NS” if there is not sufficient information to 
make it either true or false. 

1. Government expenditures increased steadily since 
1950 

2. In 1953, the government deficit exceeded 70 billion 
dollars 

3. Military spending was the single largest item of 
government spending. 

4. The graph suggests a surplus for 1959. 


5. 1958 income taxes will reduce the indicated deficit 


for 1958 


ll. KNOW YOUR GOVERNMENT 


(A) Executive Branch 


1. The newly elected President takes office in the 
of 


2. Do the 


American people vote for the President 


directly or indirectly? 


3. Are the President's cabinet me sien 4s elected or 


appointed to office? “ = 


4. The President may use his 
a bill passed by Congress. 
W hac h 


power to reject 


amendment limits the President to two 


6. The only President who served more than two 


terms was 
7. Is the President's salary today more or less than 


$75,000 a year? 

§ Should both the President and Vice-President die, 
who is next in line for the Presidency? 

9. Name the Secretary of State 

10. Name the Secretary of Defense 


ll. Name the Vice-President of the United States 


(B) Our Congress 

12. Each state is entitled to Senators 
13. Which House of Congress approves treaties m ide 
by the President? 


14. In which House must all money bills originate? 


The expression, “ " is used when 

Congress re-passes a bill vetoed by the President 

16. A nationwide census is taken every years 

17. The term of office of a newly elected Senator is 

years 

18. The term of office of a newly elected Representa 
tive is years 

19. The presiding officer in the Senate is the 
of the United States 

20. The presiding officer in the House of Kepresenta 
of the House 


21. Organized groups which try to influence legisla 


tives is called the 


tion are called “ groups.” 


22. “Talking a bill to death” is 


a description of the 


term 


23. The Senate rule to limit debate is called the 


rule 


24. A bicameral legislature is composed of 
houses 
25. Our present Congress is the 83rd? S4th? 85th? 


PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


On a separate sheet of paper, write a paragraph 
which describes the Supreme Court as “the 
our Constitution.” 


guardian of 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for « seored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Question I, and 3 points for each item in Question 
Il. Total, 100. 





Spirit of ’76 


By Leo Hollein, Towson High School, Baltimore, Maryland 


Students ore invited te 
submit original crossword 
persies for lcation 
in Scholastic tines 
ech puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which moy be drown 
from Wistery, Art, %i- 

fleld 


® Starred words refer to American history 





. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject ant criticism 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





of any 


























at least 10 must be re- 
lated te the theme. For 
each purtie published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include pustle design, 
definitions, enewers on 
separate sheets, desi 
with onewer @lled i”, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle be erigi- 
nal and his own work 
Keep o copy os puazies 
cannet be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
yede. Address Puasie 
diter, Scholastic Mage- 
tines, 33 Weert “dnd 
Street, New York 36,N.Y 
Anewers to thie week's 
pursle in next iseue 
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American sl 
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British were coming (first n 
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the | e starred in loanho« 
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Quality Counts 




















Dear Editor 
Soviet 


certaini 


1 


tussia with | 


eT sputniks ha 


sounded the alarm for Amer 
ica to wake up and train more scientists 
and mathematician Ihe Soviets may 
be uhead of us today in the field of 
cience I'm confident that 
we will catch up with them—in the near 


future. With fre 


tion, we may not be 





space but 





yur system of educ i 


able to turn out 





as many scientists as they do, But be 











free system, we will pro 
And, after all, in 


in everything else, quality 


cause of our 
he tter 


SCICNnCe «As 


duce ones 











is more important than quantity. 
Bob Moulton 
Prairie Village 





Kansas 


Verdict Stands 
dito 


who 
ne the He 


Movie Check List” (Feb 
Don't Go Near 
ble rating 
! you ha the 
‘abbr ) produ I nis best 
in traitor, Bene t M classmates 
rrants ypular 
ICE Claudia McElhaney 
d St pA 0 Secretary, United Civics Classe 
High Albion, Michigan 
Editor's Note: Cross-examined, World 
Week's movie critic duly deposes and 


lonists British 
volution I ue vou va 
l ip ot © the 


lang dent 


with 


iter 


cn very 


elling 
rate Wt as 


nN f urch movie 


Ultimate 
hata | M 
rine 


Same as No. 26 Acro 

vill rate 

The Philippines ure these abbr 

; lied 
The 


. 


attests that he did, indeed, see Don't 
Go Near the Water. And he sticks by 
his verdict—low grade comedy 


ot Good Feeling 
VOLS by i hee p 
Wandering in h of advent 

Washington lost a batt Helping Hand 


N.Y Dear Editor 


Ferber 
In order to meet the Soviet challenge 
+} 


eure 


(. ru 


i 
vorn around the 


ite State ibl I 
etto State 
nt 


ink it's a good idea for the govern 
offer 


to encourage st 


ymbp 


(abbr ment to low-interest 


go 


long-term 


dents to to 


Nane iF Fe rezuson 


wx of Common Sense North Kansas City, Missouri 
( inétiai 
fluid ibbr 


) thi 
I (abbr 


nshine Stats 
(abbr } 
the ¢ 


Early Start 


Editor 
‘seen Mounta submit that students should be giv 
My Love 


an em 


general orientation course in the 


ing, half is early as the seventh grade 


Ye but worth it 


Paul Tischler 
Schenec tady, New York 


signal 
um (chemical symbol 


Democrat President ( initials) 














“My Groma likes 
in by Phyllis Anderson, 


Most everyone's grand 
easy to chew, easy to dig 
too. They a 
good for almost every one, ~~ 
po of vitamins, minesale end a = fruit = 
ince medium size benanas ve calories ay | 
help you keep slim and trim. So bebies, grownups 


folks can enjoyabenana—and feel better for it! 


























‘Eating bananas by the pair will give you vitamins to sparel”’ 
Sent in by Ronald Kane, 2152 Tyson St., Philadelphia, Penn.) 


You can't get too much of a good thing, Ron. You need your 
vitamins every day to keep feeling healthy and full of life 
You need minerals, too—and protein and carbohydrates and 
sugars And you get # bonus of all these good things in every 
banane you eat. So make benanas part of your daily diet 


Have them for breakfast or lunch snec 
or dinner 
benana soon! 4 _— 














“Living from *hand’ te mouth is fun—on 
bana 
Robert Rose, 517 Rolistone St, Fitchburg, Mass.) on 


is called « “finger.” ‘There 
Le ay pamaee 10 to 20 fingers on & hand of bananas oe 
hands on « bunch. In fact, the average bunch of 
80 pounds! That's « lot of bananas, « 
lot of good eating for boys and girls 


just like you! Havabanana now, why don't you? 


"* (Sent in by 














$25 for your Bananagram! 








Can you think up a funny phrase 
or sentence about bananas? Just 
print it on a post card and send it 
to us—and be sure to print your 
name and address, too, and your 
age. If we publish your “banana- 
gram,” we'll send you $25. And 
whether we use your bananagram 
or not, you'll get a present from 
Chiquita that’s fun 
it’s easy! 
How long is a “bananagram’’? 
There's a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest banana 
grams are very short—only four or 
five words long 
Don’t bother to send a picture 

We'll make up a picture for each 


winning entry. Only the actum 
words of your bananagram will 
count in picking the winners 


How many entries can you send? 


As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram on a sepa- 
rate post card, though. Or you can 
send several entries in one enve 
lope. Print each one on 4 separate 
piece of paper, and be sure each 
piece of paper has your name and 
address and age on it 

Be first in your schoo! to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, Box 98B, Mt. 
Vernon, New York 


HAVABANANA TODAY 


... wholesome—and then some! 





[UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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College on a Shoestring 


“Ho CAN I earn my 
. college?” 

Many of you have asked us t qu yf 
tion 


way through It is Costs of Attending College and it 
iid for 45 cents by the Superintend- 
Washingt 
Here are some suggest Remember that if 1 can 
Make a st | i } 
of college costs but don't be dismayed ut down your expenses, Al 
by the total figure. (Your 
have a valuable bullet 


Documents 
live 

you'll 
ome col- 


than 


1, Survey the situation me while going to coll 


library may leges have lower tuition rates 


to help you others 


Funis just a phone call away! 


called and asked me to help 
her get the crowd t ether fo » “( 


“Hi, Sue what Nan 


me a8 you are 


What have you got on 
like fun, doesn t it! 


part 
: ble 


will by 


I got caught in shorts and 
What a mad party th 


sound 


It’s times like this that 
Keeps 


... that’s why a phone does as 


your tele phone can round up f 


double-quick you in touch with all that’s going 


much for a girls popularit 


as a vivacious per onality ! 


it’s smart to telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





2. Shine in school. Work hard to be 
a superior, all-around high school stu 
dent. Get top grades. Go out for school 
activities and sports. Develop skills— 
in studying, reading, typing. Then you 
may win a scholarship or a loan which 
will help you with your college ex 
penses. (Some scholarships pay tuition 
for four years. Other scholarships pay 
nearly all expenses as well as tuition.) 

3. Get a part-time job. Cet jobs 
working after school, on Saturdays, and 
during your vacations. Put yourself on 
a strict budget. Open a savings account 
for college. 

4. Consult your folks. Even if your 
Dad can save only one dollar a week 
toward your education now, that will 
be a big help later 

5. Make a study of scholarships and 
loans. Consult your teachers and libraz 
ian, What scholarships are available to 
young people in your area? Read about 
the requirements for these scholarships 
Ask yourself; Will I be able to qualify 
if | apply for these scholarships? Plan 
to apply for as many scholarships as 
ou honestly believe you're qualified for 

Remember that it is possible to hold 
more than one scholarship at a time. 
It's also true that some scholarships go 
begging every year because so few stu 
dent 

Make your “scholarship hunt” a ma 
Read library 

Read 
ind booklets. Read college catalogs. Get 


apply for them. 


jor hobby. books about 


scholarships. magazine articles 


i friend who has similar ambitions to 


work with 


nroiect 
pi 


you on your scholarship 
6. Study college job programs. Ask 
their 

jobs on college campuses. Read 


college friends about part-time 
college 
When 

Drop 
into the dean's office and inquire about 
part-time work. Many colleges 
well-organized programs offering stu 


dents jobs for their room and/or board 


catalogs about part-time jobs 


you can, visit college campuses 


have 


Also, students earn spending money by 
libraries, labora 


clerk in 


college 


Some 


working in 


tories, etc. stores near 
the college. 
One of your high 


may be able to help you get a s holar 


school teachers 
ship and a job on a college campus 
Teachers often have friends teaching 
in colleges. 

Remember that your first year in col 
lege will be your hardest. Why? You'll 
have longer than now 
Youll be 
thing 
time to work than \ 


assignments 
into the 
you'll 
ou will during your 
more advan ed college years. 


getting swing olf 


Consequt tly have less 


oung people are work 
ill of their way 
through still have time 
to study and to go out for college activi- 
ties And the still find 


fun! 


Thousands of \ 
ing part or nearly 
college The y 


time to have 








ADVICE ON 


7 KIN BLEMISHES 
Weather Woman et - FROM Sebedbésocotéoce 


y j 





CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


SHARON RIGGS, Senior, Eastmoore High School, Columbus, Ohio 


CBS-TV photo 
Dr. Joanne Malkus 


HIGH-FLYING Dr. Joanne Malkus 
veather expert and a licensed pilot. 
lly equipped DC-3 
ms out to study weather 

the Pacific Ocean. 

e finished school in Cam- 
he got a scholarship to 
gy at the University of 
ping skill also paid off. 


ymer job as a secretary at 


; 


her home. This aroused 
aviation. She took flying 


ltimately passed the test 


pilot 

ime so engrossed in her 
lies that she stayed on in 
et her Ph.D. She earned part 


' teaching beginning Meet Sharon Riggs and a few of her 


' young friends. Sharon is active and 
eorology to members of popular in achool affairs, loves dan« 
ces. She also married a ing and music. She is interested in 

who is an expert glider modeling and photography Sharon 
ive two sons.) is going to \ Ihio State University in 

1] the fall. When you have # many 

anne is still very young, things to do, so many pleces to go 
the Meteorology Department a don't let pimples spoil the fun 
Hole Oceanographic In 
xls Hole, Mass. She spe- Read what Sharon did: ‘Almost overnight, ugly blemishes appeared and 
study of tropical storms. ruined my complexion. I tried everything {rom cosmetics to so-called ‘miracle 
cures —but nothing seemed to work for Op 
me. Then I tried Clearasil and soon my ~—n A anu f ) a 

& ot . CDAD 

hurricanes and thunder- skin was clear and smooth again.” rif 

down the birth, life, and 1272 Kenwick Itd., Columbus, Ohio 


vy and cameraman, she 


ms. This year she made 

trips across the Pacific 

tograph cloud formations. 

finds time to teach mete- 
Massachusetts Institute | SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 
The rest of her time? | ‘STARVES’ PIMPLES 

ver a happy family, living 


xlern house designed by 


Millions of young people have proved... 





You, tee, mey heve hed skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When yew think of 
the wondertul relief thet effective 
treatment con bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us @ letter ahov!t your experience 
with Cleerasil Attech a recent 


| Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 


She also studies ballet to | and a more appealing personality. 


ul trim. 
a small field barely 


But it is a growing career 


Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 

tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
| action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 

iwrsesn needs more me- pimples. And cLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples 

heir expanded program helps remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples 

nes, air pollution, and to 


photograph of yourself (@ good 
close-up snapshot willde) You mey 
be the next CLEAR ASH PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH, Write: Clearesil, 


| Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on 
| over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were Dept. AY, 180 Mamaroneck Ave, 
cleared up or definitely improved while White Plains, N.Y 
with weather problems. | using CLEARASIL (Lotion or Tube), In SPECIAL OFFER; For 2 weeks’ supply 
pportunities to both | Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion of cimanasi. send name, sddrems 
in handy squeeze bottle only $1.25 us and ise to Res ~ DB fos whe) on 
tou 2 vf on Lartion aston “ 
Joanne Malkus on (nofed.tax). Money rs - : New York 46, N.Y. Expires bri5-68 
Conquest, on Sun- ~ guarantes. At ‘ ae . - Selling Pimple Medication 
° rug counters tts In America (Including Canada) 


und storms. Private in- 


} 
iiring more and more 


——e 





Ted 


VER since Mickey Mant} 

Ted Williams for MVP 
uable Player) honors in 
League, many Red Sox fa 
screaming black-and-blue 

“Teddy hit 23 
Mickey,” they rave, “and hi 
age was the highest an 
since 1941 (when Ted 
What does a guy have to 
the MVP? Why are the bas: 
ers so prejudiced?” 

Let's put last things first. Ye 
believe some baseball ’ 
judiced, A lot of them dislike Ted 
not without reason—and they've let it 
sway their voting. 

That's wrong, dead wrong. I 


more 


vriters are re 


hon 


Who’s 
MVP? 


robbed of 
1941, when he 
and in 194 


believe that Ted was 
VP honors both in 
ver AOO 
opped the triple crown 
1957 is con rned., I 
ibbed” 


eI ved 


when 


But a as 

iny “he-wuz 
Mantle cde 
Though hobbled ith in- 


justified 


stayed right in 


Yankee to the 


season, he 
to drive the 
pennant 
Without 
park the 
have 
Micke 
drove 
His fielding and throwing were super, 
and his running was terrific, 


Mickey to provide the 
Bronx Bomber ouldn’t 
made it, Almost on one leg, 
batted .365, bagged 34 homers, 
in 94 runs, and stole 16_ bases. 


CLOSEST SHAVE 2», 22:02» conrad 
n M 


“My closest ‘ 
Barnaby ¢ 
and Gate 


easy, and 
charged 
profe a10nal 
and reall 


closer call tl 


For YOUR Close Shaves, try new 


Shave. It's the quick: 
smoothly as a mata 


your skin, A great 


exico when I was 18,” sa 
s Mata 
1 bullfight, thought it looke 
with a fighting bull. | 
or the quick work of the 
Later I went to Spal 
u irt, but I never had a 


hest selling book 


la fiesta brava’ was ea 

olgate Instant 

ever. Your razor glides as 
ur whiskers, save 


igh-beard guy 


Colgate Instant Shave 


Listen to the exciting Colgate Sportsreel with Bill Stern, Mutual 


network weekday mornings. Check your paper for time and station 


Mickey 


Now let’s take Ted 
ting title at the age of 
But the MVP 
than a 
test It's for the 


player 


Winning a bat 
39 is truly tre 
mendous iward is some- 
bat-swinging con 


VALUABLE 


thing more 


most 


How can you give it to a player who 
has to be taken 


for defensive reasons? 


out in the late innings 
Or a player vho has to sit out sec 
ad games ot double he aders? 
Or a fellow 


Or ho chooses his 5 


who can't run or throw? 
pots, only play 
ing when he feels right? 

Ted has his reward for his great 
hitting feats—the batting title. Why 
should he be given another type of 

different 
he doesn’t meet these standards? 
thinking, And I’m 
rejudiced. I think Ted is the 
hitter of ow 


award, based on standards 


just m 


time und that 
many peo] le 
a lot of foolish 


thing it 
pulls he 1] 


understood 
tunt he } 
return 
generous guy help: i 
charities (without 
with 


which is the re il test 


and is quite popular 


teammates 
f a ball player § niceness., 
Last winter I met the great Red 
Sox third Frank Malzone, at 
the annual banquet tossed by the Bet 
ter Sports Club of Arlington, Virginia 


baseman 


Afterward we got together over a mid 
snack and, just for the heck of 
uwked: “Frank mind 

vith 


1 
would you 


get along 


nt second, “] 
m a lot. Nearly all of us do. He's 
I ilways 1 
ou. But he'll alu iys 
Then 

int to 


hesitate a 


| 
pleasant guy who 


ome to hin 


remember 

i the Tigers came t 
had been in a bad 
r to Ted for 

re told him. That 


ind beat us!” 





SHORT SHOTS 


> Though you can’t get very much for 
ten cents these days, you could “buy” 
Paris, Tennessee, with just a couple 
of Nichols The Nichols in question are 
lackie and Jan, 17-year-old twins of 
High School. What's so special 
t ‘em? Just this: Jan captains the 
varsity basketball team and 
captains the boys’ varsity! 
ore, both are top students. 
ure getting its Nichols’ 

that family! 
ittle man (under 6 feet) 
extinct in pro-basketball, 
up the courts in col- 
ict, 1957-58 turned out 
for the small fry. At 
» little fellows made it big this 


5-9 Don Hennon was the 
4 scorer; North Caro- 
mmy Kearns quarter- 
Heels to another fine 
uma’s 5-11 Jack Kubiszyn 
g the top ten scorers 
it-plus scoring average; 
v York) 5-10 Alan Sei- 
ilous in rolling up a 20- 








Last time anyone saw Paris (Tenn.) H. S., 
they were cheering for Nichols; that is, 
Jackie and Jan Nichols, hoop captains. 


erage and St. Peter's 
skinny 5-8 Pepper 
led the Peacocks to a 
ng the smaller schools. 
e just a few of the little 
up a storm on the na- 
he past season. 
quarterback in the his- 
li—that’s Walt Fondren, 
qb. He's an honest-to- 
naire, who flies his own 
busy with his studies 
| he’s quite a_ ball- 
eal averaged 40.8 
ts and completed 33 
428 yards and five 


Mastin. Sports Editor 





HIGH SCORER 


in the fun league! 


Here’s a winning combination—Spalding’s tough-tested, rubber- 
covered basketball with special hoop and goal net! Designed to 


give you better control on the court. 

The ball’s a beauty —built to withstand the most rugged play, 
in backyard, playground or gymnasium. Gives you accurate 
rebounds on every kind of surface . . . made with wide channel 
seams for sure-gripping. 

The basketball—only $8.45; hoop and net combination 
$4.35. Unconditionally guaranteed. Take Dad or Mom down to 
your sporting goods store soon and see both! 


SPALDING 


sets the pace /n sports 





What’s Doing in Dogdom? 


If dogs could read—and had their 
own magazine—these news stories might 
give them a chuckle: 


} 


@ In England a collie named Fly 
saved its owner from being killed by a 
bull. The plucky dog nipped at the 
bull's nose and heels the bull 
stopped its attack. Later, a banquet 


until 


in Fly's honor was held in London. As 
a reward the dog received a 23-pound 


dog biscuit (the world’s largest anew 


collar, and a silver for heroism 
During a speech describing Fly's bray 
ry, a photographer's flash bulb 
oft. The sudden bright light startled 
Fly. Off dashed our dog hero—under 
the nearest table. He stayed there until 


the banquet ended! 


cup 


F went 


Maxie, took 
ced it to 
Frieda 


@ A German shepherd 
a bite out of a plane—and fo 
land. Maxie 


Stewart of Toledo 


his owne’l 


Ohio Vere 


and 


passen 


[od Gon Powe QRochalromrd. : Both . 
Af ‘d.. Keft=Vanded 7 | 


UANL... 


Well, among Esterbroo! 
only 60¢) exactly right for th 


sure you use, the stroke 


turds lim, 


And there’s a 


go with it... a smooth 


you like 


writing 


tom pen points there’ lor 


iy you hold a pen, the pres- 


rie looking economical pen to 


Esterbrook. of course 


GET ONE...WITH YOUR OWN PERSONAL POINT! 


Gsterbrook 2.95 


The 


uf trom an airport 


ird an Italian air liner. 


i just taken 
Sudden! 


a nightmare. Frightened, he ran through 
I 
if 


— oe 


in Israc Maxie woke up from 
s)lane and bit into a cable that con- 
led the tail flaps 


that he 


the 
tro! The pilot, seeing 
the tail flaps 
rhe 
was repaired and took off again 
Maxie or Miss Stewart. 


couldn't move 


quickly turned back to the airport 
plane 


vithout 


U. S. dogs would be interested in 
learning about these three newly-ar- 
rived visitors: 


@ From the Belgian Congo comes 
a Basenji dog. 
but they can snarl, 
riki 
was found in the northeastern part 
The Basenji 1s 
vorld’s speediest dogs. Congo 


track 


photo , 
bark 


and event 


liki-Tike (see 
Basenjis can't 

vhine yodel! 
the Belgian (Congo 
one ot the 
Base nis to down 
game. A Basenji is 
fox but 

! 


in ek phant, buffalo, or 


train 


pygmies 
hase big 
than a 
ifraid to attack 


leopard 


ind no 


bigger terrier, it's not 


@ kr 
Tibetan mastiffs 
take, but they’ 
belong to Thomas | 
President Eisenhower 
Stephens asked the U. S. am 
India and Nepal to help 
him get two Himalayan dogs. The dogs 
that Mi 
small Tibetan terriers 

Nepalese officials somehow got the 


um Nepal in Asia come two big 
They're 


re here to stay 


here by mis 
The dogs 
Stephens, an ad 
viser to 


Mir 


hassador to 


Stephens had in mind were 


idea that the dogs were requested for 
The offic I ils ce 


cided to honor the President 


President Eisenhower 
with two 
BIG dogs used by Sherpa tribesmen to 
herd livestock So the 
Tibetan mastiffs. They're 
they can whip their weight in wildcats 

Last month the dogs arrived in the 
U. S. for President Eisenhower, who 
never even had heard of them! Finally, 
Mr. Stephens straightened out the mix 


officials sent 


gentle-+but 


up. He'll keep the dogs on his farm in 
Maryland 
ind eats 


a day 


Each one weighs about 60 
pounds about five pounds of 


meat 


And if they want to get their mail, 
this story might give U. S. dogs some- 
thing to think about: 


@® Mail won't be delivered to homes 
her ! ittack the 


ere dogs postman. So says 
U. Arthur E 
Summerfield, He reports that every year 
an average of 6,000 of the 


130,000 postmen are bitten by dogs. 


Postmaster General 


nation $ 


From now on, he warns, postmen won't 
homes where there are 
dogs. Home will 
stop wherever dogs keep attacking post 
rhe of an unfriendly dog 
will have to pick up his mail at the post 
ithioe 


deliver mail to 


unfriendly delivery 


men IWHe!l 





Wide World photo 
A barkless Basenji from Belgian Congo. 


astly, the stories of two other dogs 


made the news: 


. eld, California, a small 
ibout to be destroyed 
At the last moment, it 
Mr. and Mrs. David 
it Skipper. Soon 
epaid the Waynes for 
saving theirs. Late 
ke out in the house. 
one of Mr. Wayne's 

il he woke him. Mr. 
to awaken his wife, 


and dash to safety 


yut this time Inky, 
ker spaniel, visits the 
n Falls, Idaho. The 
license tag. Last 
Fred Abrams also 

i new collar to replace 
hief said that the dog, 
nea b ‘ isits the 
ind then. “But the 
whines and barks 

en he wants his 


ef. “And he won't 


Tony Simon 


Same Breed 


a German Volks- 
| went to 
He gave his 


the attend- 


| the man. 
Quote 





WAVAr-laliale, 
ela anel-iie 


Out 


Wen. Od 


Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 
At the first sign of pimples, don't wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over 10 years-——now, no prescription needed, Thylox 
will give you a4 cleaner, clearer, better looking skin qui ker 


than you ever thought possible! 


THYLOX’ 





iad 





Also make Thylox Medicated Goap your daliy soap. Cleans and 
erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germicidal agent that prevents 


. 
spread of acne infection. Relieves oily skin without drying it......,. 604 


PRODUCTS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION OF SHULTON 





i) My mother dow 
out on dates. Should 
a date or should ! 


for staying outr 


4. Intrigue tor t 
It ma look fine in 
movie put not i 
to I under 
mother ! 
atl can fool beer 
a double life and 
vhen it means | ; 

What are 0 ure gi 
to dating? Perhay , 
spend too much My frie nd and I likes re arovee 
dates. If so hie , : ‘ yoy but now she tryin et him te 
vou tell her you her and not me. | leu hh 
arog dn't like the boy any mor but she 

| till do and she ri make 
for me with my friend 

I de 


of an alter-s« 
sional movie—not 
ings five night 
Mom has an objec 
and preter that 
least for a while hy pint vure ind 
she thinks youre too it { yund 
school ol church pon I I nan nee the 
your own age 4 
proval 

Sometimes parent 
true, to let their chil 
life that signal 


daughter is re 


Eye Witness 


HAZEL GRABBED M 
elbow and pulled h® 
room. “You'll never 
saw happen here 
to one of the locke 
just a few minute 
here except me 
see me. He 

cke ypened 
out, and put iti 
believe it if | 


own eves. Imag Are there any other 


’ 


It Wa 


happe ungr 


that even 


existences 


for yu and 
ed the same 


ends, because 





- Looking and 


Listening 


This is not one of TV's better weeks. 
The networks usually crowd their good 
shows near the beginning of the month, 
since the major rating organizations do 
their audience umpling usually during 
the first week of each month. But as we 

end of the month, 
viewing coming your 


rings the cream of 
CBS-TV’s The Twen- 
esent the life of 
t ind =near-saint, 
hrough the medium 
film. If it’s science 
NBC-TV's Bell Sys- 
und Mr. Wizard. 

I! re-televise “Hemo 

i cartoon-and-live- 
the human heart, 
urteries. Easier to 
Wizard's lesson on 
heat is (or isn't) 
us natural and man- 
r some gun-toting 
it Wild Bill Hickok 
horse-trader in this 


how ot the week 
One in Hollywood, 
John Vlahos has 
lrama < alled “The 
neeming a boy 

h he pretends he’s 
t on CBS-TV. 
ing On” may sound 

t it isn’t. The NBC- 
ion Theatre production 
gley portray a crooked 
Ose carelessness 


killing five innocent 


lisney tun is on tap In 

lay, March 19, 
p! wram shows 
" loaded with tunes 


w weeks quite a 

be replacing the 

the season The 

me of the lot is called 
m the popular chil- 
ented by ABC-TV, 
20. A contestant must 
ice while three famous 
iilarious jokes. The 
the ‘more prize 

» knows? It may be 


newspaper! for the 
f each of these shows. 
Dick KLEINER 





Happy news! 
The Arrow University Glen 





This brand-new shirt combines the features of the Ivy-styled 
Arrow University shirt and the smart Arrow Glen. 
Important items: button at rear of collar, box pleat in 
back, Mitoga®-tapered fit. (See both views above ). In stripes, 
checks, solids, $3.50 and up. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW ™— first in fashion 





There once was a trackman 
named Reed, 

Who studied 
at very low speed. 

“Smith-Corona,”’ he pleaded, 
“Is just what is needed.” 


And now his grades 


run in the lead! 


Take the highest scholastic hurdles in stride 
Own a Smith-Corona, world’s first and fastest 
portable. As little as $5.00 down, up to 24 
months to pay. See it now at y 


SMITH-CORONA 


Syracuse 1N Y 


r dealer's! 





hein shows, exhibitions! This 
is a rush time for young photogra- 
Kodak's 
School Photo Contest closes 


You compete only 


$10,400-prize High 
March 31. 
others in 


phers 


against 
your own grade, Any camera or film 
may be used, Subject matter for the 
pictures: (1) school activities, (2 
(3) pictorials, and 
and pets. No entry blank is needed, 
Write clearly on back of each picture 


4) animals 


| 
mec ‘ 
p pi " 


the category, your name, address, and 
grade, and name and address of your 
school. Mail to Kodak High School 
Photo Contest, 343 State Street, 
Rochester 4, N. Y 

We hope that many of you also en- 
tered the Graflex Contest and the 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
Closing date for national entries in 
the latter is March 15 

It's fun to make your 
ilbum, Any camera store has an assort- 
ment of blank albums. Or you can 
make your own, Make the leaves from 
irt paper. Use imagination in mounting 
string them 
for layout 


own picture 


your pictures. Don't just 
Look in magazines 
ideas for your album. Try to capture 


in rows 


Taking stop-motion photos of sports is 
tricky—but of sure-fire appeal. Shawn 
Tabin, 17, of Evanston Township, Iil., 
H. §., deliberately swung the camera in 
order to picture the girl clearly at the 
end of her leap. The blurred background 
makes the jumper more prominent and 
gives a sense of swift movement. The 


| phote won honorable mention in Schol- 


astic-Ansco Photography Awards for 1957. 


the interest that magazine pages have. 
Combine some enlargements with 
smaller shots for eye-appeal. 

If you’re planning an album of a 
trip, save the lefthand pages for color- 
ful maps and a brief account of your 
trip. Use the righthand pages for the 
pictures that illustrate your account. 

When you take pictures of your 
family, natural setting and 
arrange an informa! grouping. Picture 


your folks as you know them best. 


c hoose a 


Rockets Away 
Pictures of various rocket launchings 
again the importance of 
photography in bringing us the big 
news of the day. Words could hardly 
tell us the whole story of the second- 
by-second happenings that occur at 
launching time. Of course, it does take 
words to tell the too—words 
about the activities and hopes and 
fears of the scientists and the workers 
at the launching site. Words and pic- 
tures go together. (Have you tried this 
sure-fire combination for some of your 


emphasize 


story, 


S¢ hool reportsr ) 

Do your photographers take pictures 
of school club activities? A flash at- 
tachment is helpful for such pictures. 

Catch club members in interesting 
close-ups, doing things. Picture a 
speaker making a forceful gesture. If 
possible, try to include an angle that 
shows the audience with the speaker. 
Club insignia and posters will add color 
to your pictures. 

Be sure to get the names (spelled 
correctly) of everyone whose picture 
you take. Also get correct titles of club 
officers, sports players, etc. Record the 
start a separate 
you can locate 


date and event and 
filing system so that 
the negatives in the future. 


Photo Greetings 


Now’s the time to be thinking about 
making a photographic card to send 
members of your 
If you're a senior, 
you may want such a card to say 
“Thank you” for graduation gifts. Your 
snapshot should fit the occasion. For 
example, you could use a picture of 
yourself in cap and gown for a gradu- 
ation card, A picture of a church might 
be just right for an Easter card. If 
use a picture of your 


your friends and 


family for Easter 


you ve moved 
new home to announce this fact. 

Thank you for your letters telling 
about your club activities. We are al- 
ways happy to hear from you. 








School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 








MEDICAL & LABORATORY 





JUNIOR COLLEGE 





MUSIC 








iY JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


niclean. Courses & 


7 moe ine 
end ectroe “- ar ac- 
; * « demand Free 
em « 44 classes Jan., Apr, 
ly, Ot G Approved Request 
2, na school grade 
"Northwest Institute 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 


7 DENTAL ASSISTING 
f 7, Rewarding Careers for i 
Ae Young Men and Women 
’ 1 T M end INTENSIVE SHORT CoUnsES 
tof State licensed, reer pLacemENT, Get book 22 
MEDICAL and DENTAL 
MANHATTAN assistants’ SCHOOL, Ine, 
1780 Br New York, NM Y. PL 7.8275 





I1away 











X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Graduates —one 


» Top paying positions 
is Se sesutts s teodiag Sebeues of a ted. Free Placement. 


Beantitel, spacious Scheel. 
jamal = Founded 1919. Write ter Catalog 7 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
25) S&S 22ND STREET. PHIL ADELPHIA 3 FA 


LEICESTER <5: 


A fWO YEAR COLLEGE FOR un 
Moalors ins Thorough Business Adminis- 
A tration prepares for a nee | 

management levels. termina 
+ Advertising or college transfer programs 
* Management Vocational guidance. Suburban 
* Merchandising campus near Worcester. Brood 
* Liberal Arts sports program 
me Paul $. Swon, Pres, Leicester, Mass. ou 





HORTICULTURE 








BEAUTY CULTURE 








Students 
PLAN NOW JO EARN 
HIGH 
INCOME 


Professionnel Geovticians are 
in q@reet demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture ofers you 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than aimest any other ession. 
for Facts on o Beovty Culture coreer, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
aw Dent. 3-8, 3839 White Plains Rd., Now York 67, 8.V... 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
fo teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
« 4-yeer eceredited college pro- 
grem combines liberal arts 
and er ,} 4 | | _ | 
© Gredvates qualify tor WN. Y. 
Stete Certificate. 
* 8.4. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 











Box &, 66 Fifth Ave. WY. 11 ORegen 5-0830 














scorer Stimulating Careers -+rrrs 
for Out-of-Door Girls 


i. ®. grade study Pioriculture, Landscape Design 
” Agriculture at Jr Celiege level 2 yr course. 
Liberal Arta plus technical Walning & experience 
Greenhouses, gardens, farm, 150 acres. Near Phila 
ne swimming, tennis, clube. Social ectivities 
Je 


| Pa. Schoo! of Horticulture} 


Ambler, Pa 








THE ARTS 








CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN + SCULPTURE 
Catalog: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

















‘BOSTON CONSERVATORY) 


@ A College of Music, Drama & Dance 
Majors in Music Education, Composition, Applied 
Dbiusie . Dance lead to Bachelor degrees tn 
Music, Music Education, Fine Arts Also Certificate 
courses. Fall term. Summer term. Peculty of 60 in 
cludes members of Toston Symphony Orchestra, Fre 

t performanees in Modern Thestre seating 600 
mitories for women 
Fer catalogue, write Albert Alphin, Dir 
Dept. M. 26 The Fenway, Besten 15, Mase 








DRAMA 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


‘oremost echool in America for Dramatic Treining 
tos Yr. Thereugh preparation by professionals for 
Bereen, Television end Radio Senier students 

we public performances on Broadway Too Year Pre- 
leesiona! Course for High Geheot A Saturday 
Teen-age Course. Terme vesin r ACH, OCTOBER, 
end JANUARY. Write for Cataloe 
Room 281, 245 West 52 st New Yors (0, Hew York 














| COLLEGES 





ey aconeorTeo 
oth 


4 1 
mene dente fror tate abe 
enenau r nieoe BOK 601 Gaimeevicck 6. 4 





FREE BOOKLETS may be obtained by 
writing te schools and colleges listed 
on this page. Send today! 
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Shorthand i is EASIER 


in % the time 
Gh accuracy dependability 

There = 4660 SBPERKDWHITING 
Const ro book. For fascinating fasts 
“am 4 ARYSHIP’’—Mal! coupon. TODAY far 
CAREER BOOK 
SPEEOWRITING PUBLIGHING CO., INC 
Dept. 3308-6A, 56 W. 42 Bt. New York 

© 1957. Soeedwriting Pubiishing Os. 


with nie 


bea 44 Crest en ine Ba” inc. 
72%. 8 “4. Y~ 
Please send me ) ae aan Hook, “Heeretaryehip ss 
@ Career.’ I 
{J ‘oun we ) Junior ©) Genter 
(please be sure & cheek ) 








For $-P-E-E-D In Erasing! 


You can’t find a better name for auickest 
cleanest erasing--or a better eraser thar 
specially-made Weldon Roberts Eraser JET 
In convenient, transparent plastic holder 
Red rubber core for 


rubber for ink and 


pencil erasing 
typewriting greer 
rubber for all ball-point writ Holder 
tip unscrews so eraser stick 
outward 
Keep your pen-and- pencil like 
with you always. Handy 
curely in your pocket, keeps it 
off your desk. If your 
supply you send us 30¢ for each 
Roberts Jet. (Specify red, gray or greer 
Use the coupon. 


fy 
sfationer canne 


Weldon 


rubber 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER 

3465 Sixth Ave., Newark 7, N.J 
Enclosed find 30¢ each for Jet Erasers 
core checked 

()} 880 ) GRAY 

NAME. ne = 
ADDRESS. 


BABABAABAB EL ABABA ARAB ASDS ETS 


CLIFF 
HAGAN 


with the 
S. Lovis Hawks 
says: 


L 


“When you 
play basketball, 
wear a 
good supporter” 


Pivoting, fast-breakin rebounding 
over the course of — "i fan t-paced 
game—can take a lot out of you, cause 
serious etrainas 
No matter what your aport 
you need a good supporier 
And there's a Bike support for 
every sport, right where you 
buy your sporting goods 
Take Clif Hagan's advice, 
Wear’a good supporter 
wear a Bike! More athletes have 
worn Bike than any other brand, “™ 





Sold at all sporting goods deolers 


ve KE MN EDA. comers 


GIKE WES GALES Division 








oti AVERITT TEPER 


Above is a stamp that the N. will 
le April 14 in two der nation 
ind an 8¢ purple. The stamp 


Hall, Westminster, in 


1946 the very 


i 3¢ blue 
hows Central 
ndon, England. In 

first meeting of the 1 N. General 

1 mbly Hall rh S 
tamp is the first one in a new U, N, 
eries that will show various buildings 


was held at Central 


Assembly has met over the 

u At present the 
it U. N. Headquarters in New York 
City made U, N, 
tmarked 
from 


White- 


bears a 


vhere the 
Assembly gathers 
You can order ready 
covers of the new stamp po 
April 14—First Day of Issue 
Ik U.N Cover Service, Box 44 
tone 57, N. Y cove! 
ind comes with a filles 


cost 20¢ 


Every 
¢ stamp card 
The cover each 

Below is a 3¢ green which the U.S 
issuing on Marc h 15 at Ithac N. ¥ 
to { 5 horti- 


rhe stamp picture 


in tribute gardening and 


ilture clubs ; Ceres, 
the ancient Roman goddess f the har 
st. She is 


ple nty” 


holding a Cor copla-—a 
overflowing with 
fruits, flower in March 
; it Cleveland, Ohio, the | S. will 
ssue an 8¢ stamp picturing the Statue 


tf Liberty 


h rh of 
veue tables 








MOVIE CHECK LIST 
iW i7 i “Tops, don't miss i" “Good 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 

Drame Db ‘comedy ‘ 
mentary y imated Certoon—(A); 
14" Sing Boy Sing The Admirable 
Crichton C): The Enemy Below (D) 
i iSeven Hills of Rome (M); Paths of 
Glory (D) 
The Girl Most Likely (M) 
i Ke Tristesse (D). 


Musicel—(M Doeu- 
Western—(W) 


ynjpour 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to reed an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stomps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvels,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stam 
stamps you pay fer in advance, o selection o 
stamps known os “approvals.” 

proval” stomps has a price clearly morked 

keep any of the “approval” stamps you must poy 
for them end return the ones you do not wish te 
buy. When writing to stomp edvertisers be sure 
to write your name end address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stomps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. f you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before — 4 
ing for stomps. If any reader feels thet « stomp 
dealer whe advertises on this page hes not lived 
up te the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. f necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
snes, 33 W. 43nd W., New York 36, N.Y 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 


negative 
with $1.00 fer 25 Seavtitene* 
wellet photes. Eech 2'4%3'% 
inch phote is made on double- 
weight oilk finish portrait 
poper We pay postage 

and return eorigine! 

bock gverantee 

$2.00; 100 fer $ 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 

Dept. 27 


phote 


somates America’s 
wi A complete line of cannes 


™ GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


enc sare sensations! sommission. 
Ne nancial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St, Scranton 5, Pa. 


FREE! 107 British Colony Stamps. 
* All different from Britain's 
foreung colonial empire. Catalog value 
$2.50 ree Stamp Magazine, Approvals 
Send 10¢ for handling. Act now! Niagara 
Stamp Co., St. Catherines 722, Ontario 











WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 
Lovely Fiower Triangle! First pm big com 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer with 


soprovale. Capital Stemp Ce., Ferryeeere Mien 
STAMP COLLECTION 


FRE different stamps from Eu- 


rope Africa, yt . Seandinavia, Balkans, 
etc. 3¢ to approval applicants 
TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass 


TERRIFIC sarcain: 


levee) leelaod— Vatican Assortment—pius exotic trian 
set Also fabulous British Colonies! Accumulation Plas 
large stamp beok-—All four offers free 


10¢ w cover 
postage. Empire Stamp Cors., Dept. 66. Conaca 


Bend 
. Terents, 








Moment of Decision 


Judge My good man, the jury has 
guilty of bigamy. You 
in exhausting and embarrass- 


' ' ; 
ul 10 


but now you may go home 


Defendant Thank vou, milord. 


J KB. Cameron, Liberty 


Mystery Miser 


commented on a 
“That 
mystery 


her desk 
out of a 
| know.” 

was asked by a 
the 
wonders how 


the 


i ot only 


story im 


began 
( apper's Weekly 
- 


yw it 


Soft Music 


Wit 1 jolt the car came to a stop 


busy street 
and 
and 


the 


refused to act, 
out 


with 


forced to get 

k | ne engine 
For five minutes he twirled furiously 
rowd collected. At 

ted old lady stepped 

ed a penny into his 

MM he said gently, 
vere as quiet 


Men ea! Mtar 


Eat Up! 


i eT 


id a tres 


young cub chas- 
and called 
with 


don't play 


Quote 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Transformation 
“My, how you've changed! You used 
to have curly red hair and now you 
are bald. You always were so tanned 
and now youre pale. And you must 
have lost 50 pounds. You've certainly 
changed, Mr. Pfister 


“But my name isn't Pfister,” the man 
replied. “It's Maloney.” 
“Look! You've even changed your 
name : 
ane Hig New 
Ouch! 
A merciless and spiteful critic, Alex- 
ander Woolleott was also one of the 
fattest. Occasionally he would attempt 
1 well-advertised but short-lived diet, 
and it was during such a period that 


one playwright remarked to another 


“| heard Woolleott has dr 


pounds “ 


ppc d forty 


Playwright No inquired ‘On 
whom?” 
n te Thies W ’ 
Nobody Home 

Pity the poor student who had to 

call the Chinese laundry about a clean 

shirt. He tried and tried to get the 

telephone operator to give him the 
Wong number! 

Puget Sounds 


47 


Boom! 

English actor-manager Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree once hired a conceited 
young actor whose ego became even 
more inflated with each new success 


ful performance 


One night, as he strutted off the 
stage into the wings, there was a ter 
rific explosion in the street outside 


The blast rocked the theater. The dazed 
looked at 


filled with wonder 


cast Tree, whose eyes were 


“My gosh,” he gasped, “his head has 


burst!” 


Yum! Yumi 


Praver for today from an lowa 
journal 

‘Oh, Lord, let my words be tender 
and sweet, for tomorrow | may have 
to eat them.” 


Slow Poke 


The fellow driving along the high 

way was stopped by a policeman who 

began to write a ticket for speeding 
‘But I was well within the speed 


limit!” protested the motorist 


“I know,” admitted the cop, “but I 
can't catch up with the really fast 
drivers.’ 

Pourquoi Pas, Brussels 








J. Paul Sheedy* Had Horrible Hare 
Till He Twitched To Wildroot Cream -QOil ! 











"of 131 Se. Harcis Hill Rd, Williamsville, N.Y. 


| Feel good about your hair 


with Wildroot Cream-Oil! 





"Sheedy", I'm warrening you”, 
said J. Paul's girl, “if you don’t do 
something about that messy 
hare, we're through”. “Lettuce 
not get in a stew”, replied Sheedy. 
“My paw already told me what 

to do about it”. So Sheedy hopped 
down to the store and got a 
bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil, 
Now his hare looks handsome 
and healthy all day long without 
the slightest trace of grease. 

If you want to have good-looking 
hare, ears what to do: pick up 

a bottle or tube o1 Wildroot 
Cream-Oil, It's bound 







to keep your 
hare neatly in 
place all thru 
the day. 








BILL LUNDIGAN— your host on “Climax!” and “Shower of Stars’ —tells 


HOW CHRYSLER CORPORATION CARS 
HELP MAKE DRIVING SAFER! 


BUILT-IN SAFETY ! total” desig TYPICAL BODY SHELL is braced with extra-strong 


addition to new atety 
Safety Cushion Paddin 
bility, the entire car 


e steel girders (black lines). Main supports, such as windshield 
pillars and body posts, are box-section beams, made of tough- 
welded steel for greater driver and passenger safety. 


WRAP-AROUND Wwewavernnen has from 25 to TWIN-BEAM HEADLAMPS 
50 per cent greater area, wip j nearly one-third more light road up to 75 feet farther than 
visibility in rain, than most « parable competitive models filament 
in same price ¢ lass. Defrost rts eve-level not at bottom 


75,000 candles strong 
single lamps. New double 
lesign plus increased wattage makes low beam 25 
ronger, high beam 50 percent more powerful 


EVEN CONTROLS ARE SAFET Y- SAPETY is EVERYBODY'S JOB! Chrysler 
DESIGNED! Pushbutton uv , located on ‘ cars are the safest on the road. But driving safely 
driver's side, not passeng bull-tin wer steering, origi i e, courtesy an é common sense too! Obey trafh« 


nated by Chrysler Corporatior atigue t Never drive tired. Service your car regularly 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION ss THE FORWARD LOOK 
PLYMOUTH + DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 





SPRING FORECAST: 


A Shower of Wonderful Books 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


the world ot books 
pring it is. The pub 
during the winter 


en b 
i fine collection of new 


ire, ready for us and 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


i popular 


scene is 
history and biography 
( Little, 
Edmund S. Morgan 

n the life of John 

the Massachusetts Bay 
ck and Tomahawk: New 
Philip's War (Mac 
Douglas Edward Leach 
tive jortul 
1675-76 

the the 
olonists and the Indians, 
Created Equal? (Univ 
yf) edited 
M. Angle, i 


iritan Dilemma 


study of 
its mas- 


vengeance and 


and intro 
a collection 
t Douglas debates 
Railroads (Univ. of 
Ira G. Clark tells the 
y Oo railroads and the people 
built followed them in the 
Southwest from early beginnings to the 
day. In First Blood (Scribners 
W. A. Swanberg strikingly por 
the plight of the Union defenders 
rt Sumter before the opening of 
tilitie He explains the political 
kground in Washington that made 
inevitable 
Leonard Patrick O'Conner Wibberley, 
uthor of The Mouse That Roared, de- 
tes his narrative skill to the story of 
grant in America in The 


Holt, $3.50). In 


e Lincol 


Then (¢ w the 


and 


Sumters surrender 


Irish biriini 
Coming of the Green 
i well-balanced b graphy Al Smith 
ind His America (Little, Brown, $3.50), 
Oscar Hand] reveals Smith be- 
came New York governor and was de- 
feated for the Presidency 

4 “must” for every history library is 
Woodrow Wilson: Vol. I, American 
Prophet; Vol. 11, World Prophet (Long 

yal $15 Arthur Walworth. This 


t) ygraphy in every sense 


how 


1 complete 
the word: it covers Wilson's entire 
relate life to the history of 
Hardy R. Finch, chairman of the 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. 8. English Dept., 
also director of the Marshall College 
Summer Reading Workshop, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia 


the time, and it utilizes al! sources avail 


able 
|. Edgar Hoover discusses the 


at present 

devel 
opment of communism in America and 
mbat it in 
$5). In his 


i W hic h he 


how we cual 


a soTies 


points out 
Masters of Deceit 
fourth volume of 
traces the evolution of our governmental 
system, Dr. Leonard White deals bril 
liantly with The Republican Era: 1869 
1901 (Macmillan, $6 

A revised edition of The Dawn of 
European Civilization Knopf, $7.50) 
of history an 
of the 
of European culture and economy. The 
Greatness of Oliver Cromwell (Macmil 
lan, $5) by Maurice Ashley, an expert 
in the Cromwellian period, presents an 


makes available to readers 


authoritative account beginnings 


enlightened viewpoint of the great man 
who has been unjustly treated by many 
writers of the past Published close on 
the Ides of March, Rex Warner's bio 
graphical novel, The Young Caesar 
Atlantic-Little $4.75) 


with the tumult and savagery of the last 


Brown resounds 


years of the Roman Republic 


HISTORICAL FICTION 


Many exciting 
readers within the pages of the new his- 
torical fiction. Day of Battle (Ives 
Washburn, $4.50) by Frederic F. Van 
de Water recaptures the Revolutionary 
after the fall 


of Ticonderoga, raised an army of mili 


moments await the 


War days when Vermont 


tia, secured help from New Hampshire 
and defeated a better-equipped British 
force at Bennington 

Here is some new historical fiction for 
the 12-to-16 age group: He Went with 
John Paul Jones (Houghton Mifflin, $3) 
Kent, a thrilling 


boy 5 experiences 


by Louise Andrews 


story of a Virginia 
with Jones, including the battle between 
the “Bonhomme Richard” and the 
“Serapis.” Tall Ships (Little, Brown, $3) 
by Hazel Wilson is a taking 
place during the stirring times just be 
fore the War of 1812. Chingo Smith of 
the Erie Canal (Random, $3.92) by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams tells the ex- 
citing adventures of a boy who wants 


narrative 


to be a boat captain on the Erie Canal. 
On Stage, Mr. Jefferson (Harper, $2.95) 
by Jean Lee Latham fictionalizes the 
story of Joseph Jefferson, a 
porary of Lincoln and one of the first 
great American actors. The Ghost Bat- 
talion (Ives Washburn, $2.75) by Manly 


contem 


The late Peter Freuchen wrote a history- 
geography-science book of the sea in 
beautifully-illustrated Peter Freuchen’s 
Book of the Seven Seas (Messner) 


Cla 
irolina and his 


vith Jeb 


Wellman is the story of 
North ¢ 


Wade 
Buckner 
experiences as an tron Seout 
Stuart in the Civil War. The Domino 
Horse (McKay, $2.75) by North Me 
Griffin draws a striking picture of con 
in the cattle 
following the Civil War. For older teen 
Sons of Montezuma 
Jarmne ‘ L 
ot Cen 
Vera 
Mexi 


from 


ditions country in Texas 
and young adults 
$2.95) by 
Summers follows the 
Winfield Scott's 
Cruz to Mexico City during the 
can War 


(Westminster 
ady ative 
from 


eral army 


SCIENCE 


Once 
$4) by 


present 


Round the 
Ronald 
knowledge of the 


Sun 


k raset 


(Macmillan, 
disc iisses) (OUT 
earth 
gives scientific description of the satel 
rocket 


solar 


lite program research, aurorae 


and air glow activity, and other 
interesting phenomena. In Satellites and 
Space Flight (Macmillan, $4), Eric 
Burgess deals with steps possible after 
the launching of artificial space satel 
lites: firing 
manned satellites transportation to the 
moon, and flights to 
Written more for the younger 
is The World in Space (Nelson 
by Alexander Marshack. It 
the International Geophysical Year and 
discusses earth satellites rockets 
The Telescope (Messner, $3.50) by 
Harry Edward Neal tells the teen reader 
how astronomers have studied the skies 

Into Other Worlds ( Abelard-Schu 
man, $3.75) by Roger Lancelyn Green 
shows that flight through 
been in men's minds for 
Dr. Green chronicles 
tion from Lucian the 
Lewis. One of the 
ries quoted is Jules Verne’s amazing 
fiction, written a century ago, of a satel 
lite launched from Florida, with Russian 


rockets to outer space, 


other planets 
readers 
$4.95) 


describes 


and 


has 
a long time 
space flight in fic 

Greek to ©. § 


most interesting sto 


spac c 








Three 
W ag 
ithrop ; 
id hes 


i 
Dank 


Ee ‘, potpou i] uy ithor of The 
Noble’s o> Aarne ee 
HANDWRITING pe eee 
for EVERYDAY USE 


Grades | & 2 Ea. 50 
Grade 3 Ea. 36 
Grades 4 to 8 Ea. 26 


ym 
glish 


We 


One of America’s most widely used hand 
writing systems 

Teaches your pupils not only how to write 
but how to use handwriting 


STATE Al 


Alabama 


Delaware 
ement 


Handbook fos 


Georgia 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Nevada 

North Caroline 
New Mexico 


fxamination copies 


and further informa 


School Principals. Addre 7 . ; 4 é r a =e an Be Be tte) 
NOBLE and NOBLE Publishers. Inc Kudo 


67 Irving Place, New York un OY 











Going to Europe? 


| 1 A oul Mie 
STOP SHOP gh Aare a | Free to WRITERS 
“ et wedge ) seeking a book publisher 
in n ; : ; , 5 Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
: ; ‘ 1) | t} tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
a 0 n Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
=u: 0C~*# EE Al OR 
if you ore the talented author 
FREE! of an unpublished monvacript 
Lan let us help gain the recognition 
Inside you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design 
Story print, promote, advertise ond 
sell it! Good royalties 
on 
rr Write for FREE copy of 
Publishing How To Publish Your Book 


Your Book COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. SO-3 
200 Verich SY. W YL'14 








STOP («. rian ol 
He 8 ENGLISH REFERENCE CARDS 


lours by le 
SET EI 


A tascinating 
through Insh 
$14.00! See « 
hightight 

day tours. Pr 


meas ae if 


SHOP | 


free gilts at f 
gilt shog PRICE 61.95 per set 
bargains « ( atinuing our special offer 
“ 
Headquarte , | wh pao. schools in tote of OR 
: —e MORE (only) at $1.00 per set 
Vor information ‘ . stage. Payment should 
Tours and Shannor ‘ na \ e (A secompany orders f less 
tha $5 00 


* your Travel f pi 
. FOLDER ON REQUEST 


MISS K. SHANNON . bins ; y 

\o/ 33 East 50th Street ‘ ; fa ; re , Mail Order to 
New York 22 rice : + English Reference Cards 
| \ = : = Box 327, Bath, New York 


\ j (Ne extra air fare for vlopove 








America’s Many Meanings 


By PATRICK D. HAZARD 


MERICA is big enough to mean 
A nany different things to many peo- 
ple. Pluralism is part of her unique 
strength. But Americans can no longer 
ifford the luxury of not knowing about 


ind institutions 


America history 


The conservative American philoso- 


pher Russell Kirk, dismayed by the fact 
that less than 10 per cent of the Ameri- 
can prisoners of war in Korea knew 
their traditions well enough to resist 
Communist indoctrination actively, has 
written a short brief for The American 


Henry 
Believing 


tegnery, $3.50). 
oldiers were betrayed 
princi- 


Cause 
oul 
through ignorance of the basic 


undergirding the American experi- 


] 
ples 
ment. Kirk outlines them as he sees them 
in summary fashion: Our country is 


founded 


orthodox 


m the moral principles of an 
of fallen im- 
perfect man and of constitutional safe- 
for on the 
political principles of ordered liberty 


and a federalism of divided powers; on 


Christian view 


guards religious freedom; 


the economic principles of a free econ- 
ind a successful people's < apitalism. 


The book (inflated pamphlet is perhaps 
more accurate, given its repetitiousness ) 
is disappointing for a number of reasons. 


For readers familiar with his criticism 
of modernism in The Conservative Mind 
(1953), Kirk's tin soldier fray between 
the good guys led by 18th-century 


Adam Smith) and the bad guys (quar- 


terbacked by 19th-century Karl Marx is 
} 


iriously anachronistic and unconvine- 


ing. And coming from a man who uses 


ideolog , wear word, his descrip- 
tions of American business and politics 
mack more of the internal cogitations 
of the scholar tudy than of firsthand 
»bservations ymtemporary America. 

The contrast in « mm passion and hu 
milit triking when one reads Jacques 
Maritain’s Reflections on America (Scrib- 
ners, $3.50). The great French Catholic 
philosopher frankly admits that this val 


entine to his second home is rambling 


d unsystematic. But one rather ex- 
pects and enj this, in the way a 
grandfather torytelling is loved for 
larger reasons than coherence. And even 
t gh Marita ees our country too 
much as a graduate Princeton seminar 
he does have important things to say 
ibout lesse i of America. Examples 

On our illusions: the belief that man 


uccess is a good thing 


n itself; the naive belief that what is 
od for a part necessarily good for 
e whole of America; that equality is 
we important than a reasoned hier- 
hy of ulus “that if you are a 
nker you must be a frowning bore, 
because thinking is so damn serious.” 


Maritain is every bit as serious as Kirk, 
but he doesn't try so hard to be magis 
terial 

Neither book is as thorough and satis 
fying, however, as that by historian 
Bradford Smith, Why We Behave Like 
(Lippincott, $4.95), a 
markable 300-page synthesis of scholar- 


Americans re- 
ship and opinion on all phases of Amer 
ican life: the land, the immigrants, the 
language, family life, education, politics, 
mass production and distribution, the 
arts and the 
science, the trends in our philosophy of 
democracy, as well as a final chapter on 
our place in the world community 


mass media recreation, 


Monumental Lerner Work 


For a fuller sense of the complexities 
testing the resilience and resources of 
the American character must turn 
to a monumental, 1,000-page work al- 
ready hailed as a classic, Max Lerner's 
America as a Civilization (Simon & 
Schuster, $10). Each of the twelve sec- 
our intellectual 


one 


tions is a book in itself 
heritage, the novelty of our experiment, 
peoples and places tech 
nology, business and capitalism, politics, 
class and status, character and person- 
ality, religion, education and philosophy, 
the culture, and 
America as a world power 

But what is really amazing is Lerner’'s 
synthesis of a bulging library of scholar 
ship to make the point that America is 
still an open, expanding society—a model 


science and 


arts and popular 


of hope for the coming world commu 
nity. Those who are familiar only with 
the author's hard-hitting daily journal 
ism for the New York Post will be sur 
prised at the affirmative effect of the 
Max Ler 


protessor 


volume. It stems more from 
ner, the Brandeis University 
of American Civilization, than from the 
Fair-Dealing columnist 

But it is a tribute to Lerner’s belief 
in American variety that he 
pluralism rather than prejudice opera 


has made 


tive in the arguments of his book 
Lerner’s bibliography of almost 50 
pages can fill a career full of teacher 
And 
teachers keep up to date on the rapidly 
changing 
civilization, it is mighty hard to see how 


homework unless many more 


contours of our American 
we can avoid the tragedy of ignorance 
among our youth that prompted Russell 
Kirk to write his essay in defense of the 
American Cause 

For the 
symbols of 
American society 


schools—in themselves apt 


the pluralistic and open 
must impart the seri 
ous meanings of America in a soc ety 
too mindful of cars, television, and other 


materia] baubles. 
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Criterion 
Books 


for young 
| people 


Ow )OO0O00000000000 


Men of the Hills 


By Henry Treece, author of vixine's 
DAWN and THE ROAD TO MIKLAGARD 
Iustrated by Christine Price. A com 
pelling sonal of the dawn of history 
.. . of Lalo, son of the chief of the 
hill people, thrown savagely into man 
hood when his land is invaded by the 
warriors of the Sun King. 
Ages 11 and up 


Blast-Off at 0300 


By Hugh Walters + The exciting 
story of young Chris Godfrey, the first 
human to be rocketed into space 


$3.50 





“Maximum storytelling and minimal 
hocus-pocus.”- Viginsa Kirkus 
Ages 11 and up 


White Eagles Over Serbia 


By Lawrence Durrell, author of 
JUSTINE and BITTER Lemons. A mas 
terful novel of suspense and intrigue 
A Special Operations Officer is smug 
gled into the wild mountain country 
of Serbia to investigate the murder of 
a British agent. Young adults $3.00 


Shane Comes to Dublin 


By Patricia Lynch, author of tH 
TURF-cuTTER’s DONKEY. Illustrated by 
Pegay Fortnum. The warm and de 
lightful story of young Shane, who 
leaves home to find his uncle, and 
ends up in a Dublin bookshop with 
the zany, impractical O'Clerys 
Ages 11 and up 


$3.50 


$3.50 


Strangers in Skye 
By Mabel Esther Allan, author of 


swiss HOLIDAY. Elizabeth Fale on finds 
romance and adventure in a youth 
hostel on the beautiful island of Skye 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection 
Ages 13 and up $3.50 








The Wind of Chance 


By René Guillot, author of tue 
with wire eLernant. Illustrated 
by Pierre Collot. A wonderfully in 
triguing adventure set in the great 
rain forests of the African Ivory Coast 

Ages 11 and up $3.00 


Yusuf 


BOY OF CYPRUS 
By Grace Rasp-Nuri - ///ustrated by 
Lili Cassel. This unusual story of the 
adventures of a Turkish boy, kid 
naped by thieves, is alive with the 


sights and colores of the Eastern 
editerranean 
Ages 10 and up $3.0 


Criterion Books, Inc. 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


og0000000000000000 
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Parade of the Siates JETS 


California Looks to the Future 


r IS true tl 
we event 
istrator 
Ann rica 
tional progran 
have alwa | hee 
of society 
change 
made 
peded into an 
change The 
has not made 
tions and prote 
public ha Viveti 
vish all childre 
mathematician 
The progre 
chools during the 
little short of pl 
had one of the m 
lative program 
fornia public ee 
districts than e 
financing for 
meeting mcreased 
School Finance 
ture increased sch 
for 1957-58 by ipp! 
000, Under this la 
created to pro icle 
direct services of 
tendent of school 
instruction, health s« 
services, and guidar 
were also made ava 
costs incurred in « 
cally handicapped 
tarded 
Higher Education 
fornia will have em 
time students in | 
higher education 
meet this growth, f 
Legislature provice 
ment of two new stat 
Junior Colleges 
operative efforts 
ment of Eduecat 
Junior College 
have established 
College Education 
FEPC Commission 
of Education upo 
tion of the State 
Public Instruction 
establishment f 
Practices Commi 
advise lox al cho 
lems relating to 


other forms of d 


By ROY E. SIMPSON 


State Superintendent of Public instruction 


Studies of Gifted and 


Disturbed We ire 
Peel 


child, the 


il disturbed ¢ 


ritten 


4 iftire ipprop 
tud t gifted 
tudy of emotiona 

Phi ll fina 


i three Cal tu 


Secondary School Accreditation 


ram: For man eal 
higt chool have | 
of stud ippr 

by 


ition 


choo 

Through the joint 
ional association i 
yperation of the Stat 
Education, a proce 
hool evaluation and 

devised 

The California Asso 
micdar School Admi: 
epted responsibility ! 
gh school accreditat 

tablishment of a cc 
jatel 0 high schoo 
editation during the 
Features of plan 


& Accreditation is t 
th the total high scho 
reparation of student 


ent, meet 


iu 


boa 


ulty 


( 


Conclusion: There are six areas 


Roy E. Simpson 


Credential Revision { 


en Kine i com 
ind laymen have 
liligentl vw two yea! tudy 
proble n ot certification 
the eal credential after 

hee added until 

14% separate t 

# 1957 
sacramento 


t Octo ‘ ilifornia ¢ 
iz icher ae formal] 

ed the report as it was written. We 
; ot holding 

conterence throug! put the 

report, in order » solicit 

f | profession ind 

onwicde there a general feel 

that this stud one of the most 

ficant de 7 nts of recent vears 
the field of education 

‘ ; to 

ch I think we could well addres 


‘ 


es during the vears immediate] 


" 
i 
id The ‘ ire is follows 


We must be concerned not only 
the illed normal child but 
the education of the gifted child 
le able child and the handi 


ped 


2. We must evaluate our students in 


lation to their effective citizenship 


vhether or not they are meeting the 


onomi lemands for vocational fit 


ind to whether or not they 

to achie ve individual ps 
ind social adjustment 

We must determine how—and 
vell—education has contributed to 
levelopment of individual judg 
esourcetulne ind perspective 
ire constantly working a 
d committees in co-operative 
Wet it, however, lose 


elop 


I 


gnize the 
education 
We i cont nually work on 


development tax structure that 


idequate ly pport educatior t! 
in indus burde on any par ula 
nt of the economy. We nu 
the role of the Federal Cover 

o the support il 








a * Sh raung Yime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Growing with Books 
Tv! place of th 


ca | should be one of great impor 


trade or library 


nentary classroom 


tance hre the trade book we can 
mee the eed ind interests of the in 
ia hild. You never know which 


ot the howh goit 


iz to make the 
takes 


been 


cl I t i i I eader—but it 
hook has 


Once that 


I ead enjoyed, a child is on 
h t pleasure, informa- 
ti irit erience, and tun from 
I k 
[here f hildren who do not 
he e eng ed listeners as someone 
ré iloud to them—reads material of 
terest 1 appe il, and reads it 
R ( id should become one 
f lail of each teacher 
\ tavw lerful opportunity is 
pl led for a ence reading situa 
t ts take their turn and 
prepare and id new and interesting 
mat tot le cla 
By a tion of wise buying and 
much | rood classroom libra 
ye built, and a part of a class 
hould be set aside as a reading 
OI | e. And, just as important 
a ig a ety of books and a plac c 
for the ome tree uninterrupted 
time i hildren can explore 
them. List to and looking at books 
are id starting places for the creation 
ol 
As one atte ts to bring the right 
book and the t ¢ ld together any 
t] ib | sa about a book 
fi } \ 1 don't like it,” to the 
breathl Is there another book just 
exactly like t ne? becomes impor 
t 
Some Adventures in Reading 
Gust talking about a book he 
had é vhen I happened into a 
It was Kate Seredy’s 
The Good Mast 
He va “The things she does 
’ chievous. I like the 
t ( Ka leads a herd of wild 
pedir I ¢ into a corral safely 
he had ridden once 
There’s never a dull 
Gusty started toward his seat 
nad i ifterthought turned back 
Gee—what a book!” Kate 
oks have found their place 
idren! She is helping all of 


One group of boys and girls had an 
impromptu) meeting of their reading 
club during a visit. Before calling the 
meeting to order, the president briefed 
me quickly. “Our Reading Club meets 
once a week. You can plan to read any 
thing aloud you want to at the reading 
club. You tell the secretary when you 


want to be called on. You can read any 
thing you like, but to be able 
to read it well so the rest of us 
be bored stiff.” 

One of the 
that | became 
reading club, particularly 


be ok 


you have 


vont 


job was 
a welcomed visitor at this 
ifter the day 
and took my 
and read to them the story of the 
Wilson's This 
Boy Cody. You can well believe that | 
Didn't 


delights of my 


I arrived in hand 
turn 


house building day in 


had prepared for this carefully 
to be “bored stiff.” 
exciting were the 


want anyone 
Quite 
class who asked for 


vritings of a 
“just one more mys 
and were sent Eager’s Half Magic 
In this story the children find an old 
coin which gives the wisher just half 
of what he asks for, and that makes 
wishing a little compli ated, The story 
ends as another child pi ks up the coin 
The author of the book 


been amazed at the number of sequels 


tery’ 


would have 


written to his book—all interesting and 
most imaginative. This is only one of 
many, many books whi h le ad children 
to creative writing 

find are the 
numerous stories which lead to creative 
dramatics. Could hardly stay 
one classroom is day after day the 
Stone 


amusing 


And just as easy to 


away trom 


groups interpretation of Soup 
grew 


Clever lines, telling gesture: 


more subtle and more 


ind ( hang 


ing expressions all seemed to be added 
with practic ally no effort and amazing 
rapidity. The slyness of the soup makers 
and the gullibility of the villagers grew 


apace, The final production gave the 
whole school a good laugh as well as a 
sharing experience of real value And 


what is more boys and girls 


began to look for the dramatic possibil 


important 


ities in the stories they read 


Books Can Be a Guide 


Boys and girls from many 
sources as they build a philosophy by 
Good 


importance 


need help 


which they come, in time, to live 


books 


in leading them to finer and more satis 


can be of primary 


fying patterns of life 


Many modern stories for boys and 


13-T 


mirror through 
elf understand 


girls can become a 
whic ha child may gain 


ing—through which he may see some 


of his strengths and weaknesses, his 
attitudes and feelings. Berm’s The Tam 
ing of Toby, the rebel in Harmony 
Ahead (Kohler), the Moftat family, the 


stories ot Betsy and Eddie ure nly a 


few, One could go on and on 

Not only do we find ourselve Dut 
books can give wus triends t | ( ind 
cherish, heroes to admire and emulate 
One stands a little taller after knowing 
Johnny Tremain Forbes) and the 
giants of his time The compassion an ! 
kindliness of Abraham Lincoln is felt 
in Coblentz story of that great man 


and a little boy. Syme’s tale of Magel 


lan and Columbus stirs many an imagi 
nation, while Stone's Robin Hood 
Arrow has probably started numerous 
readers looking for “a wrong to hit 
Shaping Attitudes 

Some school systems are ery tor 
tunate in that they have in their schools 
children from many racial relig mis 
ind cultural groups mingling in cla 
rooms. In some places, bool have 


played their part in building better at 
titudes 
Many of us are 


and understanding 
i iteful for the 


happy bright-eyed children in Evans 
Ariminta and Jerome Anthony and the 
beautiful understanding shown by the 
Negro mother in DeAngeli's Bright 
April 

Both Beim’'s Carol's Side of the Street 


A/l-of-a-Kind Family tell 


family life ind 


and Taylor's 
stories of interesting 


weave into these stories the descrip 


beliefs, and cus 
hy faith 
book 


tions of the festivals 


toms of the people in the Jewi 


It is good for us that these have 
been written 
~Many Hanwace 
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series over NBC network lines to the 
nation’s educational TV stations, with 
delayed broadcasts over some NBC sta 
tions, on careers in medical and sci 
entific research for young people 
8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) High Adventure 
With Lowell Thomas: Australian Out 
back. See Teleguide next week. April 
19: India 
Tues., Mar. 25, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tele 
phone Time: “Man of Principle” is the 
story of the great Greek mathematician 
physicist and inventor Archimedes 
and his discovery of the principle of 
specific gravity. It might be instructive 
to compare the position of the scientist 
All times shown ore current in Eastern Zone Next week, a list of Oscar nominations in Greek times with that in contempo 
Programs subject to change. Check local ste- Sun., Apr. 6, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation rary America comparing “The Great 
ions before assigning programs to students to Learning: A three-month series, “On Challenge” discussion and this play 
Understanding the Arts.” From Horace, Sun., Mar. 30, 1:00 p.m, (NBC-TV) Wateh 
FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS Lenginus, end An, to Stanislavsky Mr. Wizard: “Radiation.” 
oyce, and Santayana 
Mon., Mar. 17, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey : PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 
Mouse ( lub Get That Story,” z special SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION Thurs., Mar. 13, 9:30 p.m. (ABC) Easy As 
report on the four major newsgathering . are) ae 
sgencies continues. Mar. 17: The serv. Sun. Mar. 16, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns ABC: “E is for Eve,” a study of the chang 
e of International News Pictures, il- Hopkins File 7: “Ten Years From To ing status of women rouge ime byt 
istrated by a virtually simultaneous day,” predictions by scholars of things with Ingrid Bergman, and Mrs. Alva 
. till pictures from one to come in the next decade Myrdal, sociologist from Sweden. Susan 
to the other, from 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- B. Anthony and Elizabeth Barrett 
offices to the “Los Browning figure in the story, part of a 
Mar. 18: INP cov- UNESCO tenth birthday celebration 
ries. Mar. 19: Tele- Mar. 20: “F is for Firsts,” on the su 
et the story of the F cess of certain UNESCO projects; a 
ay avetam Mar. 20: A p teacher reports on his first day in For 
nm the work ‘of Jaman mosa as a trainer of technicians a 
orted by the “New York librarian becomes a consultant to In 
ome . 4 dian libraries; the first radio station in 
oo m. (ABC-TV) Disney- the Andes mountains 
nagic mirror brings animated Sun,, Mar. 16 oe (NBC-TV) Wis 
instruments to life dom: Eamon De Valera 
3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Youth Wants to 
MUSIC AND THE ARTS / Know "The new Soviet ambassador to 
: Miar. 16, 4:00 p.t (NBC-TV) Wide the United States, Mikhail A. Menshikoy 
Wide Ww orld rhe American Theatre * is guest. NBC radio, 10:30 p.n 
5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 


The amateu! ear-round San Diego : . 
unity Theatre is shown. It is Century: “Gandhi 


for Globe Shakespeare produc- Tues., Mar. 25, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETYV) Brief 
’ Theatre in Houston, ing Session (Premiere): A series on for 
tock all year, arena eign policy, with a regular host and 
hildren’s Theatre in each week a political analyst and rep 
Haven Jr. High. Fif- resentatives of national policies and 
chools, three junior divergent points of view. (Carried live 
gh schools participate on most ETV stations; delayed on some 

ing. 4. University The- NBC affiliates.) 

Tech. Professional 


the stage ) Of- DRAMA 


mere fre "Ty —. 
ee SS ane Wed., Mar. 12, 10:00 p.m, (CBS-TV) U.S 
restaurant, for a syn Steel Hour: “Give Me My Son,” about a 
” = A . 2 . 4 Korean war hero, presumed dead, who 
.- Inge Harold Julie Harris in ‘L ttle Moon of Alban’ returns from a aisen camp to find hi 


pr —, a, ‘eon (Halimark Hall of Fame—NBC-TV son adopted by strangers 
‘ Viib ‘ ir. ‘ 
Kraft Theatre plans Mar. 24, 9:30 P.M.) Mon., Mar. 17, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 


ne-act Tennessee One: “Tongues of Angels I John 
lenge: Six scientists take part in a sym- Viahos, about the torture of a young 
posium on “The Role of the Scientist in man who stutters so badly that he pre 
The American America’s Future.” Dr, Edwin Teller, the tends to be a deafmute. Jenny Walker 
the new Dell physicist largely responsible for the H played by Margaret O’Brien, offers her 
’ , ti lating essays bomb: Dr. Joseph Kaplar hairman of sympathy and love to help the youn, 
Mar. 20, 10:00 4 (ABC-TV) Make the United States National Committee man establish human contact again 
Me Laugh (P »; Each week a for the IGY; Dr. Howard L. Bevis STUDY QUESTIONS. 1. What is the 
nt ts f chairman of the President's committee meaning of the titl How doer 
on scientists and engineers; Dr. Roger Biblical allusion apply to the pl 
Revelle, director of the Scripps Oceano In what other plays or movies ha 
graphic Institute, and Dr. Paul Sears seen young men who found it ha 
Yale University botanist. Also partici communicate with people’ For 
pating: William L. Laurence, science reasons do these new heroes witi 
editor of the “New York Times Also from human contact” Is Ben Ada 
broadcast on radio, CBS, Thur: Mar ferent from other adolescent her 
20 at 9:30 p.m., except WCBS, New York this inarticulate type’ 3. What 
days. Not only 10:30 p.m scene where the speech therapy 
but you're also on 5:30 p.m. (NBC-TYV) Bell Systern Sel arrives a special poignance’ 4. He 
about the phone ence Series: Repeat of “Hemo the Mag curate is Ben when he sa In 
irivers. cab driv- nificent,” demonstrating the construc world, nobody wants you if 
dentist Dialect tion of the heart and the circulation of do things-—if you're a failure. Y 
Are Carson's taboos the blood, This program relic on the to be a success. You got to do thing 
ersial, or just hackneyed? now familiar format of story within a If it’s not all shiny and showy and bi 
1 (NBC-TV) Omni- story, employing live actors, animated nobody buys it. And it's the same 
‘ Jernstein on opera cartoons, and scientific film. The live people.” Do we respect failures in 
Mar. 26, 6:00 pt (NBC-ETV) The actors may be patronizing, the cartoons society? Do we value glittering succe 
Jazz (Premiere): Gilbert too cute, but the film clips usually sus How can you support your opinion 
1ost for new series. (Carried tain the value of the progra: and Mon., Mar. 24, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall 
ost ETV stations: delayed on the cartoons often do clarify complex mark Hall of Fame: Julic Harris star: 
fTilis ideas Bell is also making 16mm in an original play by James Costigan 
10:30 p.n NBC-TV) Ninety Stars in color prints availabie to the schools “Little Moon of Alban,” about the [ris! 
Ninety Minutes: The motion picture in- Mon., Mar. 24, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) De- Rebellion, 1916-1921. Study questions 
istry’s 30t Annual Oscar Awards cision for Research (Premiere): A new next week 
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An encyclopedia isn’t good enough 


..-UNnI@SS it is massively and continuously reviséd 
...UNIe@SS it describes the newest revolutions in science. ... including even Sputnik 


.». UNIESS it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 
curriculum , 


.UunleSS it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 
interests 


. unless, because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


.unleSs it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies, 
glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation and the texts of great historical 


documents 
.UnIeSS it is endorsed by libraries and educators everywhere 


.unless, LIKE THE 1958 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 
ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 
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